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ROCHELLE 


Chooses Hard Maple 


TO SERVE 
DUAL PURPOSE 













Outstanding addition to Rochelle, Ill., High School. The 
gymnasium floor of MEMA Northern Hard Maple does 

ouble service under auditorium use. Large stage pro- 
vides 700 additional seats — balcony over 700 permanent 
seats. Raymond A. Orput, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 









This handsome new gym in Rochelle, IIl., does double 


duty — it’s a spacious, comfortable auditorium, too! 
And the glistening floor of Northern Hard Maple 
meets sts double responsibility with smooth durability, 
attractive cleanliness and low cost of upkeep. 


Safe and fast for basketball and gym work, the Hard 
Maple floor is warm and comfortable for auditorium 
use! The ideal floor for either purpose; hence with its 
tight-grained resistance to wear, the ideal floor for the 
two-fold job. 

Besides long wear and attractive appearance, the 
accurate specifications of MFMA Northern Hard Maple 
were a determining factor in its choice, according to 
Raymond A. Orput, Architect, Rockford, Ill. Mr. Orput 





says: “Its finished appearance is most pleasing and 
provides the most comfortable long - wearing surface 
obtainable for the purpose.” 


Hard Maple Floors, properly finished, are cleaned 
merely with thorough brushing. They cut maintenance 
costs to the mininum. Hard Maple is helping to hold 
down school budgets wherever used; it can help hold 


yours down, as well. 


Whether you’re remodeling or building, ask your 
architect about MFMA Northern Hard Maple, in strips 
or blocks. See Sweet's, Section 11/57, for catalog data. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Floor with MFMA Maple 
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Supplement to February, 1943, Issue, 
AMERICAN ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION CANCELED 
No Meeting of the A.A.S.A. to Be Held 


Members of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and of the Educational Exhibitors have been 
notified by the executive officers of the Association that the 
St. Louis Convention, scheduled to be held February 26 
through March 2, has been canceled. 

The meeting dates had been advanced some time ago 
from February 27 to March 4 in order to eliminate week- 
end travel. The meeting is now completely canceled in 
accordance with advice of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion which urged that no assembly should be held unless it 
would contribute directly to the shortening of the war. 

The convention theme as scheduled was “The Role of the 
Nation’s Schools in Winning the War and Earning the 
Peace.” It had been expected that the superintendents of 
schools, high school principals, and other school executives 
would have an opportunity at the meeting to discuss the 
immediately important issues connected with educational 
programs to best meet the needs of preinduction training, 
curriculum adjustment, and other important services of the 
schools during and following the war. 

Notice of cancellation, received after the last forms of the 
JouRNAL had been printed, gives no clue to the action of 
minor organizations concerning their proposed St. Louis con- 
ventions in connection with the A.A.S.A. It is expected, how- 
ever, that all meetings will be postponed. 

THE EDITORS 
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The School Boards and Their Work 


During this year of world conflict the services 
of the school boards acquire a meaning. Their 
work is doubly difficult because they must over- 
come the downward drag which war puts on all 
local public administrative effort. The boards must 
seek to retain the efficiency of personnel which 
is being drawn off into the military service, into 
war production, and into other more remunera- 
tive occupations; they must try to hold up the 
school income in the face of tax racketeering and 
other attacks on the budget and the sources of 
income; the board members must hold to right 
principles of administration and business in spite 
of the distractions of dramatic national affairs and 
the illogical cry that nothing matters except the 
winning of the war. Finally, the boards and their 
executives must courageously fight every en- 
croachment on the school program regardless of 
the sources of pressure. 


The present is not a time for appeasing attacks 
on the schools, for weak compromise on proven 
policies of administration, or for meek acceptance 
of half loaves of funds. It is rather a time of active 
planning, of quick consideration and deliberative 
action on war emergencies and all school needs. 
It is a time for prompt adjustments of schedules 
and programs, for overthrowing tradition and out- 
worn precedents concerning school years and 
vacations, for original approaches to curriculum 
changes. In all these matters the school boards 
must demand active leadership in their superin- 
tendent and their secondary executives. In all 
planning they should look forward to the years 
of the postwar readjustment period and to the 
long years of peace which will follow. The whole 
man in his human dignity and his complete 
destiny should be considered in this planning so 
that political and social as well as the deepest 
spiritual reformation of America and of the asso- 
ciated nations will be assured. Truly, school-board 
members also serve their country in this war 
emergency when they do their jobs with forward- 
looking vision, with courage, and determination. 


-The Editors 
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I THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


The sacrifices that are needed in order to win 
the war are apparent to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the 
Government’s pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the 
economies required to avoid inflation, the necessity 
of rationing many essential commodities—all these 
have become vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size 
of the task before us, but to the fact that our future 
as a nation 1s at stake; and in characteristic fashion 
we-a// are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and 
regardless of creed, or color, or political convictions, 
our honest differences of opinion are being dissi- 
pated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy: that a man may 
think as he will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and 
worship God in his own way; yet in the hour of peril 
to the State, that which is for the greatest good of 
all is not only his most compelling thought but the 
strongest prompting of his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself 
but of his country; and it is as though his soul were 
crying out those memorable words of Plato: ““Man 
was not born for himself alone but for his country.”’ 


BUY WAR BONDS 4 a 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Mobilizing Schools on the 


Home Front Homer W. Anderson’ 


The defeat of the Axis is vital to every 
teacher and student in American schools, 
yet it is only part of the task ahead. Should 
we fail to repel the threat of high prices, 
or neglect to guard against the dangers of 
an insecure peace, much of the glory and 
success of victory would be lost. Therefore, 
we are actually fighting three wars — one 
against Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini, 
one against inflation, and one against a dis- 
astrous peace. We must win all three of 
them. 

To win these conflicts there must be a 
successful mobilization of the following 
fundamentals: 

1. Man power, including all wartime 
services rendered by human beings, both 
adults and youth, on the home front and 
on the military front. 

2. Materials and machines, including 
farm products and manufactured wartime 
goods, as well as such primary functions as 
distribution, conservation, rationing, and 
price control. 

3. Money to finance the war by means 
of taxation and borrowing, which includes 
war savings as an aid to winning the war, 
fighting inflation, and providing savings 
for future security. 

4. Morale, essentially dependent upon 
the success with which the first three are 
achieved, and upon an understanding of 
and participation in wartime activities by 
all Americans including youth in the 
schools. One activity in which everyone can 
participate is the purchase of stamps and 
bonds. 

This is a simplified description of the 
national setting of the war effort. 

The American people are vitally con- 
cerned with financing the war program at 
the lowest possible cost to the nation. It 
would seem, therefore, that they would be 
keenly interested in all efforts to curb in- 
flation and rising prices, which would un- 
duly increase the cost of the war, and in 
the success of all programs which would 
reduce the war costs by actually reducing 
the duration of the war. Programs which 
should help to accomplish the latter are 
scrap collections, rationing, and conserva- 
tion so that there will be no shortage of 
materials to handicap the fighting forces 
in pursuing the course of early victory. 

The War Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury has one important func- 
tion in this program, namely to offer every 
American citizen the opportunity to invest 


‘Associate Field Director, Education Section, War Sav 
ings Staff, Washington, D. C 


The Education 


that portion of his income in excess of 
that needed for payments of taxes, debts, 
insurance, and the bare necessities of life 
in safe government securities. By so doing 
billions of dollars are eliminated from the 
arena of competition for goods available 
only in limited quantities. This program 
is a strong offensive in the war against 
rising costs of goods and services including 
the cost of the war; and in addition it pro- 
vides a foundation for the future security 
for the nation and its citizens. 


Purposes of Education Section 

The purposes of the Education Section 
of the War Savings Staff are as follows: 

1. To enlist the active cooperation of 
students and adults in serving school, com- 
munity, and nation effectively. 

2. To encourage teaching by means of 
an integrated school program, the neces- 
sity of conserving everything of value, in- 
cluding money. 

3. To foster a school program which 
aims to develop in pupils an understanding 
of the role of war savings in relation to 
controlling the prices of goods, to financing 
the war, and to the security of the nation 
and its citizens when peace has been re- 
stored. 

4. To enlist schools in establishing sys- 
tematic in-school organizations for the 
regular and consistent purchase of War 
Stamps and Bonds. 

5. To urge that the understandings and 
activities of this program be disseminated 
in the community. 

Serving the school, the community, and 
the nation has always been an important 
aim on the part of every understanding 
teacher and school administrator. This ob- 
jective, of course, takes on new significance 
now because there are so many more things 
to be done and fewer people to do them 
The effective mobilization of our youth for 
the performance of essential services will 
help greatly in solving the problems of 
man power shortage with which we are now 
confronted. There is a wartime job for 
everyone to do. Art students, public-speak- 
ing classes, school publications, music 
groups, home economics, industrial-arts 
students, English and social-studies classes, 
can serve in each of their particular areas 
to spread understanding, enthusiasm, 
morale, and by doing hundreds of services 
which contribute to the total war effort 
Section visualizes these 
services in advancing the important war 
Savings activity of pupils in school and in 
the community. 


February, 1943 


War Savings vs. War Surpluses 

The war has brought the meaning of 
conservation home to us more forcibly than 
ever before. Most of our peacetime fac- 
tories have been reconstructed to devote 
their entire energies to producing materials 
that are necessary for the armed forces. 
This results in fewer consumer goods at a 
time when the income of the nation has 
been greatly increased. Unless everybody 
actually makes sacrifices in making ma- 
terials last longer and in the conservation 
of such consumer goods as foods, utensils, 
clothes, rubber and the like, it is evident 
that scarcities in many essential commod- 
ities will become gravely acute. As a matter 
of fact, many materials are now so scarce 
that rationing is necessary in order to 
assure as wide distribution as possible. It 
is not difficult to see that unless this is 
understood and accepted in practice by the 
American people there will be serious short- 
ages for the armed forces, and as a result, 
the war will be unnecessarily prolonged 
and destruction of life and expenditures 
of money increased. 

During the year 1943, it is estimated 
that the people of the United States, after 
paying their taxes and their essential living 
costs, will have available several billions 
of dollars, which unless otherwise diverted, 
will compete on the markets for the limited 
supply of goods available. This is the dan- 
ger to prices. War Savings is a means of 
skimming off a portion of this surplus of 
income, thus taking it out of the competi- 
tion for goods, and removing it as a threat 
to the price structure. For this reason it is 
extremely important, therefore, for every 
man, woman, and child to invest as much 
as possible in Stamps and Bonds. 

War Savings are also necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war and for 
providing security for the future. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the people of 
America will voluntarily invest at least 10 
billion dollars in War Savings during 1943 
In order to do its part, every school in 
America should carry an intelligent mes- 
sage of war savings into the community 
and should establish systematic plans for 
regular and consistent purchases of stamps 
and bonds. After the war, goods now off 
the market will again be available, and 
we shall find our investments in War Sav 
ings ready to assist in financing any pro- 
gram of importance to us as individuals 

Thrift and savings always means the ex 
ercise of will power and sacrifice on the 
part of everyone; but unless we accept that 
challenge, everything that the American 
people hold dear may be lost in a victory 
for the Axis. 

The services rendered to date by teach- 
ers and pupils in this war effort, including 
the purchase of War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds have been outstanding. Teachers 
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Wartime Public Relations of 
the School Director Harl R. Douglass’ 


The school-board director is a_ repre- 
sentative of the people of the community, 
and as such is to be responsible for the 
administration of the schools of the dis- 
trict. To be sure, he will delegate to the 
superintendent of the schools and to the 
principals of the various buildings the 
actual details of administration. And cer- 
tainly the school director will have the 
guidance of the administrative head of the 
schools in arriving at the policies of the 
administration. Nevertheless, every mem- 
ber of every board of education has an 
important responsibility in connection with 
the administration of the schools of his 
community and it becomes of unusual im- 
portance in these times of war. 

Every member of a board of education 
is not only a representative of the people 
of the community, but he is a representa- 
tive of the schools in the community. As 
such he has at least three lines of duties: 
First, to interpret the schools and their 
work to the community. Second, to defend 
the schools from unwarranted attack and 
to investigate carefully and impartially all 
complaints against the schools. And third, 
to obtain support for the schools, financial 
and otherwise, so that the schools may do 
better work and may operate under favor- 
able conditions. 

If there are things in the schools which 
the individual board member does not 
approve, he should use his influence to 
have those things remedied. His efforts 
should be confined, however, to contacts 
with other board members and with the 
administrative heads of the schools. Thev 
ordinarily should be exercised only in 
official board meetings or conferences. Out- 
side of the board meeting, board members 
should present to the community a unified 
front. It is hard to imagine the occasion 
upon which it would be wise or ethical for 
a school-board member to encourage com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction with the policy or 
the administration of the schools. 

It is particularly important in the next 
lew years that every school-board member 
render valuable service as a representative 
of the schools of the community. Condi- 
tions of American life are going to be un- 
usual and the schools will be subjected to 
at least two types of unfavorable influences 
which must be recognized and dealt with 
by teachers, administrators, and boards of 
education. 

One of these influences is the tendency 
to reduce nondefense expenditures. There 
is already under way an organized cam 
paign to force various types of public serv 
ices to carry on with reduced financial sup 


Director of the College of Education. 1 
Colorad 


port. In at least one large chain of 
newspapers and in many others, the edito- 
rial policy and the cartoons seem to have 
as one of their principal themes the con- 
demnation of ‘“‘nondefense spending.’ With 
this campaign being waged, the enemies of 
the schools are getting in hard blows. 

It will be the task of the school admin- 
istrators and members of the board of 
education to convince the people that there 
is especial necessity for good schooling now, 
for effective education for defense and for 
solution of postwar problems. As a defense 
measure the schools must be even more 
effective than previously in the matter of 
education for better health. In fact, some 
of the health measures themselves should 
probably be taken over by the schools, 
particularly medical and dental examina- 
tion, calling attention to defects that ought 
to be remedied immediately. The large per- 
centage of young men rejected in the pres- 
ent draft indicates how much there is to 
be done in the way of health improvement 
for defense purposes. 


Defense of Democratic Ideals 


The schools must continue to give more 
technical training as related to the indus- 
tries essential for defense. This is an ex- 
pensive type of education and cannot be 
operated successfully on reduced budgets. 

The public school has always been the 
incubator of democratic ideals and appre- 
ciation of the American nation and our 
way of government and of life. We need 
more than ever to teach well what it is 
that we defend. Both that we may be more 
desirous of defending it successfully, and 
secondly, that in the defending of it we 
will not depart so widely from our way of 
life that important aspects of it will be 
lost. Of at least equal importance is the 
very great necessity for building a founda- 
tion in the minds of young people in school 
and college for intelligent participation in 
the solution of domestic and international 
problems, which grow out of the defense 
activities and out of the necessity for re- 
construction both within our country and 
on a global basis, at the conclusion of the 
present conflict. 

When demobilization comes, we shall be 
faced with the problems of absorption into 
peace employments of from twenty to 
thirty million men and women. At that 
time also we shall be, along with other 
nations, engaged in the task of developing 
a plan for the reconstruction of economic 
and political life of all the nations in such 
a manner that the peace may be more per- 
manent than that at the conclusion of 
World War I. Whatever solutions will be 


adopted, whatever plans will be 
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favored 


in the United States, will depend upon the 
intelligence, the information, and the in- 
sight of the American people, unless we 
shall have shifted from our present demo- 
cratic form of government. To prepare the 
people to recognize sound leadership is 
perhaps the most important responsibility 
of all schools today, and that job must 
be so well done that the people will not 
be misled by demagogues, rabble rousers, 
and people who are willing to sacrifice the 
national and world welfare for the selfish 
interests of small groups. 

It is obvious that we shall need for 
public education more money rather than 
less. Every other class of worker will have 
increased income — the farmer, the union 
laborer, the nonunion laborer, the business- 
man. Living costs have already gone up 
about 20 per cent. Foodstuffs are up about 
25 per cent; farm products, about 30 per 
cent; textiles, about 22 per cent; all com- 
modities about 17 or 18 per cent. Teachers’ 
salaries are not sufficiently high that they 
can absorb this increased cost of living. 
Already teachers are beginning to desert 
the classrooms for more remunerative posi- 
tions. We must not let this tendency de- 
velop to the extent that large numbers of 
the most capable leave the public schools 
Care must be taken to see to it that not 
too many men are drawn away from our 
high schools. 

In addition, instructional supplies and 
all school materials will have to be bought 
at increased prices. It just is not in the 
cards for reduced expenditures for public 
education. There is another type of danger 
which constitutes a threat to education and 
a challenge to members of boards of edu- 
cation everywhere. In the present warring 
world, as in World War I, people become 
excited and emotional, and things happen 
which would not be tolerated in normal 
peace times. People are inspired to want 
to do something patriotic or at least to do 
something which will appear patriotic in 
the minds of their fellows. At this time 
there are certain to spring up would-be 
leaders and hypocrites who choose the easy 
route to distinguish themselves as loyal and 
alert to their country’s good. In World 
War I it was surprising the large number 
of Germans and pro-Germans, real and 
imaginary, principally the latter, whom 
these seekers for popular approval discov- 
ered in their local communities and in the 
schools. 


Handling the Busybodies 


There seems to be but one way to deal 
with this type of person or group of per- 
sons. With them, boards of education must 
employ the policy of “put up or shut up” 
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or “prove it or take it back.’’ Whenever 
in any community any individual or group 
of individuals makes any statement about 
subversive or patriotic or other actions or 
influences of the schools, the board of edu- 
cation should immediately invite, if not 
actually compel, that individual to make 
those charges directly to the board of edu- 
cation, and to submit whatever evidenc 
he may have for substantiating them. The 
board of education should then investigate 
most carefully all these charges and make 
their findings public. Irresponsible groups 
or individuals should be de‘initely labeled 
as such when their charges are proved un- 
founded. 

These individuals or groups led by these 
individuals are in some instances just ex- 
cited, irresponsible people who need to be 
educated in a firm way. Some are just old 
ladies in pants — gossips of the cheapest 
order. Some are crafty, cunning dema- 
gogues. Some have grudges against certain 
teachers or principals, or the superintend- 
ent, or the members of the board of educa- 
tion. Some are blackmailers. Some are tax 
dodgers or people guilty of un-American, 
unpatriotic practices who wish to cover up 
by crying wolf and distracting attention 
from themselves. Some are just grand- 
standers and fourflushers who do not hesi- 
tate to stoop to un-American methods and 
stabbing in the back the most American 
and most patriotic institutions. Like Hitler, 
they pretend to protect those whom the) 
would enslave or destroy. 

More likely than not there will be within 
the next few years the exhibition of this 
psychological or psychopathic phenomenon 
in the form of attacks upon teachers and 
textbooks in many schools. In all instances, 
members of the board of education should 
examine carefully the textbooks and the 
practices of the teachers, even though it is 
most likely that they will find that the 
charges were exaggerated, false, and dan- 
gerous to the schools. It is well to subscribe 
to the principle that the selection or rejec- 
tion of textbooks should be left to compe- 
tent and especially trained people in the 
schools and to the board of education, with- 
out undue influence by pressure groups 
from without. 

The effective member of the board of 
education must keep well acquainted with 
the work that is being done in the schools. 
Boards must meet often enough and long 
enough to be informed about the school, 
its program, and its personnel. They must 
insist that the superintendent of the 
schools, through him personally, or through 
his teachers and principals, keep the board 
informed particularly with respect to 
changes and new ideas being practiced in 
the schools. 

This is necessary for several reasons. In 
the first place, they may then be able to 
give the administration and the teaching 
staff of the schools the benefit of their 
advice and their familiarity with the local 
community and its probable reaction to 





LOWELL P. GOODRICH ELECTED AT MILWAUKEE 


Lowell P. Goodrich. who has been unanimously elected 
succeed Supt. Milton 
C. Potter on July 1, has been assistant superintendent of 
schools for two years. Mr. Goodrich will receive a salary 


by the Milwaukee school board to 


of $9,000 the first year, 39,500 the second year and 
$10,000 the third vear 

Mr. Goodrich. a native of Ripon, Wis., was graduated 
from Ripon College He received his master’s degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, and completed pre 
fessional graduate work at Columbia and Harvard Uni 
versities. He has had a long experience in administrative 


work. He was superintendent at Phillips, Wis., for three 


years, at Ripon five years, and at Fond du Lac for 17 
years before he ent to Milwaukee two years ago 
becom issistant superintendent. During his service in 


Milwaukee he supervised the schools of the north and 
cast parts of the city 


suggested changes and procedures. In ad- 
dition, being familiar with the procedures 
in the schools and the philosophy behind 
them, they then are able to explain the 
innovations to various individuals and 
groups in the communities, and to meet all 
complaints with an intelligent explanation 
of the real situation. 


Public Relations Inevitable 

Effective members of the board of edu- 
cation should use their community connec- 
tions to get the school before the commu- 
nity. They should be constantly on the 
lookout for an opportunity to present the 
school, its staff, or its pupils, or some of 
its work to service clubs, farm or labor 
organizations, churches, the chamber of 
commerce, and the various groups at which 
time the achievements of the teachers and 
the pupils may be presented or discussed. 

This is a day of increased public rela- 
tions. The American public is subjected 
constantly to increased pressures for sup- 
port, financial or otherwise. All sorts of 
groups employ every variety of appeal 
The old-age group, the highway group, tax- 
payers groups, and other special interest 
groups are constantly presenting their 
cases to the American public. We have 
no other choice but to meet that competi- 
tion for a continued public hearing and 
public support. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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once said that “If a man built a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, the world 
will beat a path to his door.” That may 
have been true at one time; it may be 
true today in a few types of situations. In 
general, however, it is far from the truth 
today and certainly is not applicable to 
public agencies or services dependent upon 
taxes for their support. In wartimes, the 
people are unusually hard to interest ip 
public schools. For that reason the re- 
sponsibility of the member of the board 
of education is increased. 

Every school-board member is at least 
for the time being a part of a great going 
institution. American Public Education 
an institution that makes democracy pos- 
sible, that has made it possible for the 
United States —one of the youngest na- 
tions to become by 1940 the most pros- 
perous, with the most highly educated 
people in the world, the country that is 
‘ow becoming the leader in world affairs 
and the leader in music, art, literature, and 
science. As such he should work for the 
spreading of the standards of educational 
opportunity throughout the land — to 
every boy and girl rich or poor, rural 
or urban, black or white. He should seek 
the equalization of educational opportunity 
which should exist in a real democracy. 

The school-board member can be and 
should be a man or woman of importance. 
He or she is in a majority of districts. His 
or her responsibilities and opportunities 
for service to the community, to the nation, 
and to little children are challenging to 
real men and women. 


NEW INTERPRETATION OF FEDERAL STABILIZATION 

POLICIES AS APPLIED TO PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ 

In a joint statement, December 26, 1942, the 
National War Labor Board and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue announced a further inter- 
pretation of procedures applying to wage and 
salary adjustments by state, county, and munic- 
ipal governments and the agencies thereof 

On November 12, 1942, the National War Labor 
Board and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
pursuant to the regulations of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, established a _ procedure 
whereby adjustments in salaries or wages of state, 
county, or municipal employees would be sub- 
mitted to the Board or the Commissioner, as the 
case might be, for approval. It was provided that 
each such adjustment would be deemed approved 
upon certification by the particular state or local 
agency that the adjustment was necessary “to 
correct maladjustment, or to correct inequalities 
or gross inequities as contemplated by Executive 
Order No. 9250.” It was further provided that 
if a proposed adjustment would raise wages or 
salaries above the prevailing level of compensa- 
tion for similar services in the area or community, 
application for approval should be filed with the 
Board or the Commissioner, as the case might be 

Since the announcement of the foregoing pro- 
cedure was made, a multitude of certificates of 
wage or salary adjustments have been received 
from state and local agencies. In the course of 4 
detailed examination of the facts set forth in 
these certificates, neither the Board nor the Com- 
missioner has had occasion to question any ad- 
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A Board of Education Assumes an Often 
Neglected Responsibility 


The immediate establishment between a 
board of education and a new superin- 
tendent of a right relationship, based upon 
a satisfactory and well-understood division 
of responsibilities, is a most desirable pro- 
cedure. 

It is not an uncommon practice for a 
new superintendent of schools, in assum- 
ing his position, to prepare and submit a 
statement to his board of education con- 
cerning their relationship, division of re- 
sponsibilities, operating procedures, and 
kindred matters. It is much less common 
for the board of education to prepare, 
adopt, and submit a statement to the new 
superintendent concerning these very vital 
factors in school administration. 

The* value of such a statement by the 
board of education, if the principles 
enumerated are in keeping with good 
administrative practice, are obvious. It 
establishes the basis for a fine working re- 
lationship immediately, and hastens the 
orientation of the superintendent in his 
field of work. He can proceed in his new 
duties with a feeling of confidence not 
otherwise possible. 

It was with feelings of genuine satisfac- 
tion and pleasure on the part of the writer 
that such a statement as that described 
above was received, read, and made part 
of the official minutes of the first board 
meeting after the assumption of his new 
position as superintendent at Glen Ridge, 
N. J. The complete text of the statement 
follows: 


Statement by the Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Board of Education as to the Division of 
Basic Responsibility Between the Board 
and the Superintendent of Schools, 
June 29, 1942 


In its desire to be a constructive influence 
in the community, to make the greatest pos- 
sible use of the time and effort of its mem- 
bers, and to start the new superintendent of 
schools in an administrative situation that is 
clean cut and sound, the Glen Ridge board 
of education presents the following statement 
which relates to the division of basic responsi- 
bility. While previous boards have had the 
same objectives and have directed their efforts 
toward the same end, the present board has 
the advantage of the survey conducted last 
year by Yale University. This survey confirms 
the soundness of such objectives and allows 
us to state them in definite form with greater 
assurance of value. 


Superintendent of schools, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Milton W. Brown’ 


|. Policy Formation and Control 


The board of education has the major re- 
sponsibility of forming and/or changing pol- 
icies to meet satisfactorily the needs of the 
community in relation to a public school sys- 
tem. Such policies must likewise be progres- 
sive and practical. Beyond the formation of 
policies it is the function of the board to 
control their operation through a system of 
inspection and report. 

The superintendent of schools is expected 
to guide the board in policy matters and to 
represent accurately the attitudes and contri- 
butions of the staff, the students, and the 
community. 

Policy is defined as a basic plan of action 
which establishes objectives to be attained 
and limits within which freedom of judgment 
can be exercised. 


ll. Action Required by Law 


The board of education will take such spe- 
cific actions as are required of it by law. 

The superintendent of schools is expected 
to present such actions to the board in proper 
form and to insure the legality and. adequacy 
of board action on such matters. 

It is the desire of the board that all board 
action required by law be studied carefully 
as to the possibility of delegating certain 
powers to fully qualified individuals within 
the school system. 


lll. Administration of Operating Func- 
tions 


Once the board of education has estab- 





Howard M. Smith 
President, Board of Education, 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
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lished an adequate policy, it delegates to the 
superintendent of schools the responsibility 
for operating the school system within the 
limits of such policy. This should keep from 
the board much operating detail and many 
routine decisions which otherwise would con- 
sume its time. 

The superintendent of schools has the priv- 
ilege of asking guidance from the board on 
operating matters whenever he so desires, but 
that is not a requirement. When faced with 
the necessity of making exceptions to an 
established policy, he is, of course, expected 
to submit such matters to the board of educa- 
tion. 


IV. Reports 


It is the responsibility of the board of 
education to set up such reports as are needed 
by that board to perform properly its policy- 
making and legal functions. The board will 
likewise indicate the form and content of 
such reports. 

It is the responsibility of the superintendent 
to see that such reports are made out properly 
and rendered to the board on schedule. 


V. Immediate Course of Action 
Therefore it would appear that the first 
objective of this board would be the forma- 


tion and adoption of a revised set of rules and 
regulations. 

Although the board adopts its rules and 
regulations, it probably should not formulate 
many of them. Rules affecting the staff and 
pupils should grow out of the experience of 
the persons affected, subject to the approval 
of the board. 

We shall look to the counsel and guidance 
of our new superintendent in this task and 
shall expect him in turn to seek the advice of 
al! staff members in matters of policy. Each 
one should be made to feel that any sugges- 
tion he makes is worthy of consideration. 


The excellency of the statement and its 
conformity to accepted principles of good 
organization and administration are evi- 
dent. That it was the honest intent of the 
board that this was to be more than a 
mere theoretical statement of principles is 
evidenced by the manner in which prin- 
ciples enumerated have been implemented 
in actual practice. The plan of staff or- 
ganization adopted at a later meeting con- 
forms to the principles stated. All stand- 
ing committees were abolished. 

The sections of the newly adopted rules 
and regulations, reproduced below, describ- 
ing the functions and duties of the board 
of education and its relationship to the 
superintendent is further evidence of the 
sincerity of the board in establishing the 
relationship described and in operating in 
conformity with the principles set forth. 
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Article | — Section 5 — General Functions 
of the Board 


A) Interpret the needs of the community 
and the requirements of the professional or- 
ganization. 

B) Formulate and adopt general policies. 

C) Advise with the superintendent of 
schools, affording a group judgment on his 
recommendations for extensions or readjust- 
ments of the educational services and activ- 
ities of ,the schools. 

D) Require such reports as it may deem 
necessary for an adequate understanding of 
the operations and activities of the school: 
and for the formulation of policies. 

E) Submit the annual budget to the 
electors. 

F) Approve the list of bills and expendi- 
tures when the same shall be properly audited 
by the district clerk and authorize their pay- 
ment. 
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G) Appoint and discharge employees and 
fix their salaries. 

H) Adopt textbooks upon recommendation 
of the superintendent. 

I) Perform all other duties required by law. 


Article IV — Superintendent of Schools 


Section 1— Employment 

The board of education shall employ a 
legally qualified superintendent to perform 
all administrative and supervisory functions 
delegated to this position. 
Section 2— Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent Relationship 

A) The superintendent shall be the chief 
executive officer of the board with authority 
to manage and direct the affairs of the schools 
under the policies and regulations established 
by the board of education. 

B) Once the board of education has estab- 
lished an adequate policy it delegates to the 
superintendent of schools the responsibility 
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for operating the school system within the 
limits of such policy. 

C) The superintendent of schools has the 
privilege of asking guidance from the board 
on operating matters whenever he so desires, 
When faced with the necessity of making 
exceptions to an established policy he is ex- 
pected to submit such matters to the board. 

D) Organization of the school system and 
assignment of staff members shall be under 
the superintendent’s direction and subject to 
the approval of the board of education. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact 
that this statement of the board of educa- 
tion of Glen Ridge has proved exceedingly 
helpful in many ways to the new superin- 
tendent. Such action might well be emu- 
lated by other boards of education to the 
advantage of both the boards and the in- 
coming superintendents. 


Streamlining Supervision in St. Louis 


The school system in St. Louis stream- 
lined supervision. Under a new policy ap- 
proved by the board of education on rec- 
ommendation of Acting Superintendent 
Philip J. Hickey, subject supervisors now 
belong to the college faculty maintained 
by the school system for the training of 
teachers. For many years it was customary 
to have subject supervisors at the central 
office, in such subjects as art, physical 
education, and music, assistant supervisors 
were employed. In the new plan one expert 
in each recognized subject field is assigned 
to a teachers’ college to give full time or 
part time to the improvement of instruc- 
tion and to promote the professional growth 
of teachers throughout the school system. 
This plan gives the college an unusual op- 
portunity to prove its worth to the city 
school system in training teachers not only 
before employment but after employment. 

Under this new kind of supervision, all 
assistant supervisors were assigned to 
classrooms as teachers. The supervisors, 
however, were assigned to the teachers’ 
college where they have at their command 
all facilities of the college for use in help- 
ing teachers. Assistant Superintendent John 
J. Maddox has been placed in charge of 
college administration and the general 
function of improving instruction. His sub- 
ject experts in the college faculty devote 
their attention to ways and means of help- 
ing good teachers to become better teachers. 


Helps Are Numerous 


Ways of giving this help are numerous. 
Among them are conferences, workshops, 
published bulletins, exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, and experiments. Teachers partici- 


Director of elementary education, St. Louis, Mo 





George R. Johnson’ 


pate in these activitiés voluntarily or as 
directed by the principal of the school. As 
one element in this streamlined supervision, 
the school principal becomes responsible 
for the school. He not only administers the 
school but he gives it general supervision; 
in doing so, he may use the services of 
these experts and consultants. 

Conferences are held at the college or 
elsewhere to discuss announced subjects. 
These conferences draw to them _ the 
teachers who are interested and who feel 
the need of help in the subject to be dis- 
cussed. Usually a conference is character- 
ized by a systematic presentation of the 
announced subject, followed by an open 
forum. Through such a conference teachers 
get new ideas from the subject expert and 
also get whatever benefit comes from the 
open discussion by fellow teachers. 

Workshops differ from conferences only 
by the fact that the topic for discussion 
is usually brought by the teacher in the 
form of a problem that exists. Teachers 
participating in the workshop under leader- 
ship of the college expert endeavor to find 
a solution to the problem. The workshop 
carries with it the idea of solving definite 
problems whereas the conference is more 
likely to remain in the realm of theory. 
A workshop organized for the improvement 
of instruction does not provide for college 
credit. It serves merely to aid teachers in 
their teaching. 

Bulletins carry to principals and teachers 
the most recent developments in various 
fields of subject matter. One of the primary 
duties of every member of the college 
faculty who has been designated to improve 
instruction throughout the school system 
is to gather information from all sources 


concerning new and better ways of teaching 
and to disseminate that information. 
Printed bulletins or mimeographed bulle- 
tins constitute, therefore, a valuable super- 
visory service. 

Exhibits are helpful to some teachers. 
A supervisor of art education, for example, 
maintains a showroom where samples of 
outstanding work by school children in 
various parts of the city may be seen. 
These samples serve to give teachers new 
ideas and likewise to set high standards 
of performance. In any field where achieve- 
ment can be reduced to an objective basis, 
exhibits are possible. 

Demonstrations constitute another meth- 
od of helping teachers. The school system 
maintains an observation school in con- 
nection with the teachers’ college. The 
purpose of this observation school is to 
give demonstration lessons to be observed 
on schedule by students of the college in 
their preparation to teach. This school can 
be utilized further, however, to provide 
demonstrations for teachers in_ service. 
Likewise other classrooms in the city where 
outstanding work is in progress can be 
cited. The rules of the board of education 
provide visiting days which can be allotted 
to teachers to see such work. 


Freedom of Action Encouraged 


Subject experts under this plan of super- 
vision experience no limitation, excepting 
the limits of the budget, with respect to 
devices which they may use to improve 
the teaching service. Creative planning on 
the part of the supervisor, therefore, with 
a view to developing new and unique 
methods is encouraged. This freedom of 
action plus the responsibility for action 
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is expected to be an incentive to do creative 
teaching and creative learning throughout 
the school system. 

Authoritative supervision of teaching is 
vested in the school principal who is held 
responsible for the educational efficiency 
of his school as well as the administrative 
management of it. Principals are at liberty 
to give teachers such help as they find 
available; and they are responsible for 
promoting the in-service growth of teachers. 
Principals, in turn, are supervised directly 
and authoritatively by the superintendent’s 
assistants at the central office. One assistant 
superintendent supervises the colleges; 
another, the secondary schools, including 
both academic high schools and technical 
high schools; and another, all elementary 
schools, both regular and special. These 
assistant superintendents are aided by di- 
rectors functionally assigned. 


Values of Plan 
The new plan of supervision has several 
values. Not the least of these is the fixing 
of responsibility. Authority in the school 
system belongs to the superintendent, the 
assistant superintendent, and the school 


The 


The problem —a vexing one — before 
our faculty was that of caring for the 
noon lunchroom. Although we did not oper- 
ate a cafeteria, we did have a small room 
equipped with tables, where children ate 
their lunches brought from home. Into 
this room were crowded the noisy ‘“noon”’ 
lunchers, who gobbled their sandwiches in 
all too short a time and then spent the 
rest of the period (if the day were too 
cold to play outdoors) in scattering papers 
and refuse about the room. All in all, the 
period was a very trying one for the 
teacher in charge. 

Of course, we had supervision which had 
degenerated into “‘policervision.” It was 
interesting to note that to the degree that 
this “policervision” was successful on a 
given day, to that degree the learning of 
those pupils in the ensuing afternoon was 
unsuccessful. 

Then, we thought of placing a distance 
limit (i.e., children living within six blocks 
of school would not be allowed to bring 
lunches) to curtail the influx which the 
cold weather inevitably brought. However, 
this would penalize those parents who only 


Superintendent of schools, Brookfield, Il! 
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principal. The old plan of supervision too 
frequently operated to confuse teachers 
concerning authority. Any kind of advice 
coming from a representative of the central 
office seemed to have authority back of it; 
and if these instructions happened to con- 
flict, or if they failed in any way to har- 
monize, the effort resulted in frustration 
rather than help. Under the new plan, 
teachers consult experts at the college for 
advice, not for orders or instructions. 

Another beneficial result of this new su- 
pervision is the feeling of freedom on the 
part of the teacher to exercise independent 
judgment and creative thinking. Teachers 
grow in their work only when they feel 
the responsibility for planning their own 
activities and the freedom to make what- 
ever adjustments are needed to render 
their work effective. When teachers con- 
sider their work subject to remote control 
and think of their duty as being only to 
do what they are told to do, good teaching 
is jeopardized and professional growth is 
handicapped. 

This new plan of supervision promotes a 
better distribution of learning. Education 
requires a balanced program just as health 
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requires a balanced diet. The old form of 
supervision tempted teachers too frequently 
to stress unduly a field of subject matter 
in which the supervisor became insistent 
on high standards. It tended to make 
teachers subject minded rather than educa- 
tion minded. With responsibility for gen- 
eral supervision vested in the school prin- 
cipal and with the supervisors serving 
merely as experts to be consulted when 
needed, the temptation to give the children 
an unbalanced program disappears. The 
principal controls all of the activities of 
the school and directs such distribution of 
effort as the total situation requires. 

This new type of supervision allows 
teachers to consider the educational needs 
of each child in their entirety rather than 
by subject divisions. It gives to teachers 
the freedom they need to disregard subject 
outlines, arbitrary standards, and activities 
prescribed by many different supervisors; 
in brief, it gives to them the freedom they 
need to teach according to their best pro- 
fessional judgment and insight. Thus 
through the process of streamlining super- 
vision, the St. Louis school system gives to 
the position of teacher a new dignity. 


Children's Tearoom — 
An Experience in Social Living 


Leon Smaage’ 


occasionally sent their children to school 
with their lunches. 

Other suggestions were offered too. Why 
not ask the parent-teacher associations to 
send mothers to help? Finally, this was dis- 


carded — not because our request would 
have been rejected — but because we felt 
that many mothers (admitting they are 
specialists in caring for their own children) 
would not have the necessary techniqués 





The teacher is a guest — a child acts as hostess at each table. 
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The children set the tables and clear up after the meal. 


for caring for larger groups of children. 
Then, there was the possibility of the board 
of education employing one teacher to act 
as noon lunchroom supervisor. This last 
suggestion also proved worthless. 

During this discussion, which seemed so 
fruitless as far as a possible solution was 
concerned, we had made some progress. We 
had come to see: (1) The problem was our 
problem. (2) We were baffled. (3) We 
hadn’t read what to do about it in any 
of our professional reading. Finally, two 
members of the faculty, Grace Markwell 
and Ethel Hickes, came forward with an 
idea. Could a lunchroom situation be made 
more meaningful? Why not operate the 
lunchroom as a high-class café, or as a 
dining room in a home of refinement? This 
was the spark that set the whole lunch- 
room plan in motion. 

It was now easy to .see how the board 
of education, parents, teachers, and pupils 
could function in the new scheme. The 
board had the lunchroom decorated and 
made more attractive; they purchased 
fiesta ware and a good quality of silver 
for the children’s use. The Parent-Teacher 
Association sent mothers to make hot choc- 
olate for the children on stated days. The 
teachers drew up some of the plans, ap- 
pointed a lunchroom committee, and sched- 
uled themselves for lunchroom service. The 
children were to administer and operate 
the tearoom with this supervision. Letters 
were sent to parents explaining the tea- 
room plan and asking them, since our fa- 
cilities for handling children were limited, 
that they have the children take school 
lunches only when necessary. This all illus- 
trates a community solution of a com- 
munity problem—board of education, 
parents, pupils, and teachers — all work- 
ing together for the good of the whole. 

Briefly, the children’s tearoom plan is 
as follows. Instead of lunch permits or 
excuses sent by parents for noon lunchers 


to the school, reservations (forms printed 
in the office and supplied parents and 
pupils) are made by parents for their chil- 
dren. These reservations are brought to a 
pupil dining-room manager at the opening 
of the school session. The pupil manager, 
with the help of two pupil assistants, uses 
these reservations for place cards and thus 
complete tables are “made up.” These 
pupils set the table, pour the water, and 
care for guests. When the children come 
in at noon, they go to their assigned places. 
There are ten children at each table, two 
of whom are a host and a hostess. It is the 
duty of the host and hostess to keep the 
table conversation going and to introduce 
guests when necessary. First, the children 
unwrap and place their lunches on their 
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plates. A waiter and waitress collect and 
remove the discarded lunch wrappings. As 
the children are grouped around the 
tables, a “thought for the day” is read by 
the supervising teacher. After the children 
have finished eating, waiters and waitresses 
clear the tables; other girls and boys (be- 
lieve it or not) volunteer to wash and wipe 
the dishes. The remaining children go out 
doors, or, if the weather is too cold, go 
to another room where “quiz programs,” 
“amateur hours,” etc., are planned and 
worked out by the children themselves 
until the bell for afternoon sessions rings, 

Our lunchroom is now in its third year 
of successful operation. We feel that de- 
sirable results such as these have been 
obtained: (1) Pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to learn, then practice courtesy. (2) 
Pupils learn, then practice table etiquette. 
(3) Results are good from the health 
standpoint because children eat more 
slowly. (4) For the teachers it has pro- 
vided a constructive and workable solution 
of the “perennial” noon-hour lunch prob- 
lem. (5) It has given children an oppor- 
tunity to “live well’ together — in their 
respect for one another, in their sharing 
of experiences, and in their working to- 
gether. 

We, in the teaching profession, have 
heard a great deal about purposeful learn- 
ing, then many times have “created” pur- 
poseful situations while completely ignor- 
ing real situations which confront pupils 
every day. A lunchroom is just such a real 
situation which is all too often ignored. 
The proper functioning of a lunchroom as 
described is a challenge to teachers and 
an opportunity for pupils. What better 
time to teach courtesy, table etiquette — 
social living than at the time when it is 
needed and can be used. 


HOW TOUGH ARE WE? 


W.K. 


One who is physically fit for military 
and naval service must be capable of 
maintaining sustained effort with a maxi- 
mum of speed and skill. This means that 
one must have strength, stamina, endur- 
ance, and agility. The development of 
physical fitness through the use of physi- 
cal education activities demands vigorous 
participation over long periods of time. 
Preparation for service during war time 
demands that boys must learn to swim 
long distances while fully clothed and car- 
rying equipment. They must be able to 
keep themselves afloat for many hours. 
Arm and shoulder strength must be de- 


1Director of physical education, 


schools 


Cincinnati public 


Streit* 


veloped so that they may climb down ropes 
or scale walls while carrying heavy loads. 
The ability to take hard falls without 
serious injury must be developed. Games 
and sports must engender a spirit of ag- 
gressive attack and ability to take physi- 
cal punishment without flinching. 

For industrial groups, which are numeri- 
cally larger than the armed forces, physi- 
cal power and stamina are needed to 
speed up work for longer hours without 
absence which would slow down produc- 
tion. 

For the years that are ahead, we shall 
need to cultivate physical toughness as 
well as high spiritual and mental stature. 
Physical fitness is the first requisite of a 
tough and stable spirit. 
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The Importance of Geography 
in War and Peace Monica H. Kusch’* 


Ours is a fast changing world. Only 
yesterday we were certain that there were 
no new lands to discover, that there were 
no more frontiers, that we knew this world, 
its continents, its oceans, and its peoples. 
But the world of today and tomorrow is 
not the world of yesterday. Two years ago 
we thought in terms of oceanic isolation. 
Today the spanning of these oceans is a 
matter of hours. The shortest route from 
German occupied Norway to Chicago is 
by way of Iceland, Greenland, and Labra- 
dor. It is no farther from Tokyo to 
northern Minnesota than it is to San 
Diego, Calif. The shortest route between 
Russia and the United States is by way of 
the polar regions; and the Aleutian Islands 
are steppingstones from Japan to our 
country. 

These facts cannot be shown truthfully 
on any of the flat maps we see in news- 
papers and magazines, not even on a polar 
projection. We should begin to realize that 
we are living on the surface of a sphere. 
We speak in terms of a “global war.” We 
need to think more and more in terms of 
great circle* distances, and only on a globe 
can we quickly find exactly where and how 
long is the great circle route from any one 


1Teacher, Washington School, Chicago Heights, III 
2A great circle distance is the shortest distance between 
any two places on the globe. 





The shortest distances are frequently across 
the polar regions. 


place to any other. Are the boys and girls 
of our nation equipped to read facts of 
distance and direction accurately from 
maps and globes? Can they show by use 
of a globe that A in Figure 1 is due east 
of B? Can they show by comparison with 
a globe that only a few distances as shown 
in Figure 1 are correct? Can they show 
how wrong is the idea that on a map 
centered on the pole all great circle routes 
and distances are correct? Do they really 
understand that all flat maps, polar no less 
than other maps, must contain distortions, 
and are they trained to compare maps and 
globes to discover just what the distortions 
are? The answer is “No.” Despite the fact 
that maps of many types will inevitably 
play an increasingly vital part in future 
national planning, and that globes are in- 
dispensable in understanding maps, very 
few graduates of our schools can use maps 
correctly. Unfortunately, only a very small 
percentage of even our teachers can read 
maps with due allowance for necessary 
distortions. 

Rationing —a most drastic change in 
our free and easy American manner of liv- 
ing! Does the youth of America know the 
sources of our raw materials and the ocean 
lanes they must travel that makes ration- 
ing a necessity? 

Thus, we do have a new frontier: an 
educational frontier to 
develop geography- 
minded Americans. 
The inhabitants of 
the world of tomor- 
row must have a 
keen, intimate, and 
detailed knowledge of 
that world if civiliza- 
tion is to progress. 

It will take a sound 
and scientific teach- 
ing of geography in 
our schools to develop 
these geography- 
minded Ameri- 
cans. We, the teachers 
and administrators, 
cannot do much, it is 
true, to help the adult 
American over- 
come his lack of geo- 
graphic knowledge, 
but we must educate 
his child and our fu- 
ture adult Americans. 
We can teach geog- 
raphy in so _ fasci- 
nating a manner that 
it becomes a subject 
of discussion in the 
home as well as in the 
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classroom. In this manner, we even reach, 
to a small degree, the child whom we 
missed a few years back. 

What is scientific teaching of geography? 
“The chief end in teaching geography is 
not information, but ability to think geo- 
graphically. The outstanding educational 
objective of geography, in other words, is 
to help make purposeful thinkers and suc- 
cessful doers, not to create animated 
gazeteers.’’® 

Just what is the function of geography 
in the schools of today? In general terms, 
geography has a twofold function. First, 
it should help the child to understand the 
world today: the world at war. And sec- 
ondly, it should help him to be a better 
citizen of tomorrow, the citizen who will 
help to make and maintain a lasting world 
peace. 

Only as children become acquainted with 
what people in other lands are doing, with 
the nature of their surroundings in those 
lands, and with the part which those sur- 
roundings play in explaining necessary dif- 
ferences between their lives and ours can 
such goals be reached. 


Geography in a World at War 


We must teach the child to know the 
world map. We must teach him to know 
the relation between each map he handles 
and the globe. We must teach him to know 
the natural resources of the world and to 
know the nature of the people, their his- 
tory, and their cultural background. We 
must make him conscious of the danger 
of snap judgments about the actions of 
other peoples. We must train him to con- 
sider reasons for their actions. We must 
make him able to stand in other people’s 
shoes and see their special problems 
through their eyes. Only so can the trite 
phrase “sympathetic understanding” take 
on real meaning. 

The child must learn to visualize the 
world as a whole, the continents, the 
oceans, and the countries. He should know 
comparative sizes, areas, distances, trade 
routes, and myriads of other geographical 
facts so that he may use them in reason- 
ing through problems of current impor- 
tance. In thinking about the conflict in 
Europe, does he realize that Holland is 
only one third the size of Ohio? Does he 
know that the British Isles are equal in 
area only to the state of Nevada, and that 
Germany is smaller than the single state 
of Texas? Does he sense a Europe north- 
east of the United States instead of due 
east and that a person flying due east from 
Chicago would reach Rome, Italy, a city 





*Harlan H. Barrows, “Some Critical Problems in Ele- 
mentary Geography”’ (Geographic Education Series, 1934). 
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Fig. 2. Routes for shipping sugar, cacao, and rubber. 


in southern Europe? Can he visualize that 
because of Europe’s more northerly loca- 
tion parts of it have longer and more 
severe winters than we do and that such 
facts may account, in part, for German 
summer gains and winter losses in Russia? 

Air routes taken by our planes will be 
puzzling unless children learn that great 
circle routes are the shortest distances be- 
tween any two places on the earth. If 
they have this functioning knowledge of 
great circle routes, President Roosevelt’s 
airplane base planning program in Green- 
land, Iceland, and Labrador will not seem 
so strange. As noted earlier, only the globe 
can give understandings of such routes. No 
flat map will suffice. 

Our students are living in a period when 
tires are rationed and many everyday rub- 
ber goods are not to be had. Should they 
not learn that 90 per cent of our crude 
rubber came from Malaya and the East 
Indies, both of which have been taken over 
by the Japanese? Should they not learn 
that we cannot immediately nor economi- 
cally find a substitute within our boun- 
daries for any commodity upon which we 
were so dependent on the outside world? 
Crude rubber is being brought to the 
United States by plane from parts of Co- 
lombia and Brazil which are not readily 
accessible. Should not the child understand 
the people, the industries, the topography, 
and the climate of these regions which 
make it possible for them to supply us 
with crude rubber in our emergency? 
Should he not learn to reason with the 
facts he has acquired to know why the 
delivery of the goods by plane is neces- 
sary? Again, large quantities of sugar, all 
of our coffee, tea, and cacao are produced 
outside continental United States (Fig. 2). 
All too frequently, too, dependence is in- 
terpreted as dependence on others for raw 
materials. Dependence on others for a 


market is as important as dependence on 
them for a supply. A nation can buy only 
to the extent to which it can sell. Should 
we not teach the youth of America to rea- 
son the pertinent facts relating to our 
necessities so that some day they may 
help to plan more wisely? 

Again, Japanese labor has been used 
until recently in the production of vege- 
tables shipped from California. This labor 
was relatively cheap. It now is not avail- 
able. How does that affect prices of vege- 
tables and the cost of living? What is the 
Japanese standard of living? What is his 
cultural heritage which makes him work 
so cheaply? These and many more current 
problems can be answered through sound 
geographic training. 

To get away from the actual field of 
combat in Europe and the Pacific let us 
note the importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of our Latin-American neighbors and 
allies. To win the war we need complete 
hemispheric solidarity. Can our nation be 
wholly in accord financially, economically, 
and politically with Latin-American coun- 
tries if the majority of our people are 
ignorant or but slightly familiar with con- 
ditions there? Only if we know Latin- 
American problems, such as Argentine’s 
curtailed European market for meats and 
grains, Chile’s depleted market in nitrates, 
and Brazil’s decreasing market for her lead- 
ing money crop — coffee — can we under- 
stand their foreign policies. 

National policy, not unlike individual 
policy, is usually determined by the most 
advantageous manner of survival. If we 
wish aid from South American countries, 
we must help to relieve their markets sud- 
denly flooded with agricultural products 
which no longer are salable to the nations 
on the far side of the globe. However, 
unless knowledge pertaining to such prob- 
lems is disseminated to the American public 


through her schools, our citizenry will not 
support our national policy in Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs. 

Our schools must strive to develop these 
important understandings. Our schools 
must have trained teachers to guide the 
children to acquire these understandings. 
Our elementary schools must recognize 
geography as equal in importance with the 
proverbial 3 R’s. Our secondary schools 
must give geography a place equal in im- 
portance to history and the sciences at the 
junior and senior high schools levels. Our 
schools must train a geography-minded cit- 
izenry, unless we are willing to accept the 
dire consequences of decisions based on ig- 
norance concerning those vital basic facts 
and principles of population support with 
which geography deals. 


Geography in a World at Peace 


We have seen the need for thorough 
geographic training to aid the child in 
understanding events and problems perti- 
nent to the war. The need for a public 
thoroughly grounded in the ability to rea- 
son with facts will be even more essential 
when we once again undertake to build the 
peace. With all due respect to the makers 
of our last peace terms, certain very crucial 
geographic facts were not taken adequately 
into account. The matter of population 
pressure, for example, and of means of 
relieving it, should have been faced as 
basic and essential by the makers of that 
peace which turned out to be but an armis- 
tice. The curtailing of economic opportun- 
ities for many meant greater, not less, pres- 
sure in the crowded “danger spots” with 
regard to population pressure. The chan- 
neling of trade by economic measures both 
before and after the war meant the breakup 
of “world trade” and the lowering of re- 
turns for all from such trade. The effect 
was to help set the stage for World War II. 
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The nations of the world who are the 
aggressors in this war are the nations with 
dense populations, whose economic re- 
sources within the territory under their 
control is relatively small in proportion to 
population. Germany has a density of 335 
people per square mile; Italy has a density 
of 355 people per square mile; Japan has 
a density of 474 people per square mile. In 
contrast, the United States with vast re- 
sources has a density of only 42 people 

r square mile, and although the density 
of the British Isles is 487 people per square 
mile, Britain’s influence in many other 
parts of the world was such that through 
trade, the sphere of British activity in- 
cluded a large part of the earth’s surface. 

To make and maintain a lasting peace, 
the children of today, the voting Ameri- 
cans of tomorrow, must know the condi- 
tions existing in all regions of the world. 
They must know the geography of the 
whole world, not merely that of the United 
States of the Americas, for we have found 
that even hemispheric isolation is a thing 
of the past. Truly, most of our boys and 
girls will not be the ones to actually write 
the terms of our next peace, but a lasting 
peace will exist only when individuals of 
each nation are in agreement with the 
terms of that peace through a knowledge 
of the underlying principles which brought 
the leaders to formulate such terms. 

Even the internal peace of the United 
States alone, after the war is over, will 
require a detailed knowledge and under- 
standing of the resources and industries 
of our country. A great redistribution of 
the population will doubtless take place 
to coincide with the inevitable change in 
industries for peacetime needs. Thousands 
of warworkers will necessarily seek work 
elsewhere. Developments of resources both 
in the United States and in Latin America 
will need to be made with great care and 
understanding to help relieve the problem 
of unemployment. The public of tomorrow 
must be educated today to see possibilities 
for peacetime changes. Large numbers of 
the young men and women of the world 
at peace will find opportunities for indus- 
trial, commercial, financial, educational, 
and cultural development among our Latin- 
American neighbors. 

Geography, then, is necessary for peace- 
time needs. Geography is necessary to 
understand the essential facts which will 
help to formulate the peace terms. Geog- 
raphy is necessary to adjust successfully 
to a changed world. Geography is neces- 
sary to maintain a harmonious existence 
among the nations of the world. 


Aids for Teaching of Geography 

Although some of the best geography 
is taught in the schools where materials 
are scant and poor, it should be generally 
conceded that a teacher can do better 
work where good materials are at hand. 
The market is full of good maps, and the 
teacher of geography should have an 
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abundance of both wall maps and textbook 
maps. A good set of physical-political maps 
should be a must in every room where 
geography is taught. It is true, boundaries 
will change, but they are only man-made. 
The essential facts on the maps about 
climate, length of growing season, topog- 
raphy, land and sea areas which are basic 
in explaining many of man’s activities re- 
main unchanged by war. If a child can 
understand a map so well that he can read 
these facts from the map, the matter of a 
changed boundary will be less significant. 
Furthermore, shall we deprive the child of 
a basic educational need during the war 
period? We do not deprive the child of 
clothes because he will have outgrown 
them by next year. Why, then, deprive him 
of something essential to mental and social 
development because boundaries may not 
“fit” a few years hence? If money is avail- 
able for more than physical-political maps, 
then large wall maps of the physical fea- 
tures such as rainfall and length of grow- 
ing season, and economic maps of the dis- 
tribution of resources, population, and 
industries will be a great aid. 
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Textbooks should be selected wisely by 
experts in the field. At least one good basic 
text is necessary. Much good supple- 
mentary reading material is on the market 
and becomes a great aid in teaching. Cur- 
rent events in daily newspapers or in spe- 
cial current events papers show the child 
the close relationship between his study of 
geography and present world affairs. 

In conclusion, then, geography must 
become a “must.” The elementary school 
must give the child a sound initial under- 
standing of the people and their activities 
in selected areas of the world. The junior 
high school must build on this initial un- 
derstanding to give world views of the 
interdependence of the many and varying 
peoples. Then, the senior high school must 
build on these two to gain specialized 
knowledge of various selected phases of 
geography.* And the geography of the three 
school levels should be so synchronized as 
to develop an adult for whom geography 
is an essential factor in his thinking 
through current problems. 


“Courses in commercial geography, political geography, 
conservation, historical geography, etc 


To Beat or Not to Beat 
Patrick Smith, Esq. 


Ancient history is replete with examples 
of infanticide. The power of the father 
was absolute and extended to a most 
atrocious extent over the person and liberty 
of the child. Among the Romans, accord- 
ing to Justinian, it was a regular domestic 
jurisdiction; however, exercised many times 
without the forms of justice. It was not 
until under Valentinian and Valens that 
the standard of reason of our own law 
was established with its right of moderate 
correction under sound discretion. The 
Roman-Dutch law regarding control of 
children was quite explicit: “The custody, 
control, and education of children belong 
to the father, and after his death to the 
person named in his will.’”” 

The rights of parents in respect to their 
children, emanated from the duties. As 
Kent has observed in his Commentaries, 
“As they (the parents) are bound to 
maintain and educate their children, the 
law has given them the right to such 
authority; and in support of that author- 
ity, a right to the exercise of such discipline 
as may be requisite for the discharge of 
their sacred trust. . . .”” The same under- 
lying fundaments made a delegation of 
parental power to the teacher necessary. 
It was foreseen that if society was to stand 
and prosper, education of the children was 
essential. The English and American laws 

1R. W. Lee, Introduction to Roman-Dutch Law, Ox- 


ford Press 
2Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. 2, pp. 203-204 


have taken cognizance of this need and 
recognize that the teacher stands in loco 
parentis to the pupil. In this connection 
Kent remarks, “So the power allowed by 
law to the parent over the person of the 
child may be delegated to a tutor or in- 
structor, the better to accomplish the 
purpose of education.’ 

Today the courts recognize that doctrine. 
In Roberson vy. State, 116 So. 316, it was 
said, “A schoolmaster stands in loco 
parentis, and may administer reasonable 
chastisement to a child.” 

Of course, the question of corporal 
punishment has always stood at the fore- 
front of disciplinary problems. Just so 
long as there are children, just that long 
will there be problems of their training, 
and it is settled by the exigencies of the 
social order that someone must be in 
authority. That trite principle is remem- 
bered in all our institutions from the 
greatest to the least. In the home it has 
always been the parents; in the school 
the teacher. Thus, to exercise the author- 
ity and command the obedience, the in- 
fliction of pain oftentimes is the last appeal 
which can be made to a child. In those 
instances it becomes a matter of subduing 
the child and forcing him to capitulate to 
his superior by causing him physical dis- 
comfort. 

It was never understood that anyone 


“Ibid 
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and everyone should have the authority 
to beat a child, nor was the authority so 
loosely delegated that one might defend an 
assault-and-battery charge by claiming 
himself to be an adult, thus having the 
power and authority to correct and corpo- 
rally punish a minor. However, the rule 
was not as strict a century ago as it is 
today. In 1822, Holt, Chief Justice in an 
English court, said, “A master may justify 
the beating his apprentice, servant, scholar, 
etc., if the beating is in the nature of 
correction only, and with a proper instru- 
ment, otherwise immoderate castignation 
is a good reply.”* This statement leaves 
many questions of fact for the jury, and it 
is interesting to note that the court says 
the beating must be “in the nature of 
correction only.” Does he mean by this 
that an infraction of the rules will not be 
justification unless the pupil will not accede 
to correction? It would seem not. Least- 
wise, later, the courts have clarified the 
legal view by saying, “We think . . . that 
the appellant . . . stood im loco parentis 
to the boy during his attendance at and 
in the school of which the appellant was 
superintendent in charge. In such a case 
the law is well settled, as it seems to us, 
that the teacher has a right to exact from 
his pupils obedience to his lawful and 
reasonable commands, and to punish dis- 
obedience with kindness, prudence, and 
propriety.” Then again in speaking of 
the authority of teachers the court made 
its position more clear. “The law confides 
to teachers a discretionary power in the 
infliction of punishment upon their pupils, 
and will not hold them responsible unless 
the punishment inflicted be excessive, or 
be inflicted merely to gratify their own 
evil passions. 

“Moderate restraint and correction by 
a teacher of a pupil is not an offense, but 
is authorized by the law.’ 

The two cases just cited also illustrated 
the two views held by the state courts. 
In one, the teacher is held to be in loco 
parentis and as exercising judicial functions 
whenever called upon to determine the 
gravity of an offense and the character 
of the punishment that it merits. The other 
position which the remainder of the courts 
have taken, requires that in inflicting 
corporal punishment a teacher should 
exercise reasonable judgment and discre- 
tion, and be governed as to the mode and 
severity of the punishment, by a consider- 
ation of the nature of the offense, the age, 
the size, the sex, etc., of the offender. 

An English judge has stated tersely the 
general attitude the two views have 
attempted to reach when he said in the 
case of Shepherd v. Essex County Council 
that, “The duty of a school master in 
relation to his pupils is that of a careful 
father.” 


*3 Salkeld 46. 

®8The State v. Vanderbilt, 116 Ind. 11 
*Bolding v. State, 23 Texas Appeals, 172. 
29 L. T. R. 303 
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This statement leaves open for conten- 
tion what a careful father would set as a 
standard for his own conduct, and there- 
fore, what principle a teacher can set up 
as a guide. 

In one of the first cases to come before 
an American court, if not the first, the 
question of how far a teacher may go in 
enforcing discipline was answered and an 
attempt made to set at rest for all time 
what the view of the courts relative to 
such matters would be. The opinion is 
worth quoting. 


The law has not undertaken to prescribe stated 
punishments for particular offenses, but has con- 
tented itself with the general grant of power of 
moderate correction, and has confided the gradua- 
tion of punishments, within the limits of this 
grant, to the discretion of the teacher. The line 
which separates moderate correction from im- 
moderate punishment, can only be ascertained by 
referetice to general principles. The welfare of the 
child is the main purpose for which pain is per- 
mitted to be inflicted. Any punishment, there- 
fore, which may seriously endanger life, limbs, 
or health, or shall disfigure the child, or cause 
any other permanent injury, may be pronounced 
in itself immoderate, as not only being unnec- 
essary for, but inconsistent with, the purpose for 
which correction is authorized. But any correc- 
tion, however severe, which produces temporary 
pain only, and no permanent ill, cannot be so 
pronounced, since it may have been necessary for 
the reformation of the child, and does not in- 
juriously affect its future welfare. We hold, there- 
fore, that it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that teachers exceed their authority when they 
cause lasting mischief; but act within the limits 
of it, when they inflict temporary pain. (Italics 
mine.)* 

It will be noticed in the opinion quoted 
that the court was careful to stress the 
reason for permitting punishment, and the 
judge further qualified his statement, that 
the pain should be but temporary. The 
inference can be drawn, of course, that 
any punishment which causes a permanent 
injury would make the teacher liable. And 


®State v. Pendergrass, 19 N.C. 365 
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it is true that liability has attached where 
permanent injury has resulted, or where 
the punishment was thought to have been 
immoderate or excessive. In an Alabama 
case, the teacher severely chastised a pupil 
for using objectionable language. He 
followed the pupil into the schoolyard and 
there accepted an apology. The defendant 
after promising not to strike him “after- 
wards struck him in the face three licks 
with his fist and hit him several licks over 
the head with the butt end of the switch.” 
From these blows the eye of the pupil was 
closed for several days. In reviewing the 
case, the Supreme Court said: 


From this unseemly conduct on the part of 
one whose duty it was to set a good example of 
self-restraint and gentlemanly deportment to his 
pupils, there was ample room for the inference of 
legal malice, in connection with unreasonable and 
immoderate correction. Nor was the limb of a 
tree, of the size indicated by the evidence, nor a 
clenched fist applied in bruising the pupil’s eye, 
after the manner of a prize fighter, a proper in- 
strument of correction to be used on such occa- 
sion. The conviction must accordingly be 
sustained.’ 


An Indian Court has held that “‘A couple 
of smacks on the cheek, for correcting un- 


ruly conduct or breaches of discipline” 


were within the powers of the head of 
a school.*° 

However, despite these holdings, the 
teacher is limited to a degree in extending 
his authority and a line is drawn at the 
extremity to which he may assume the 
powers of a parent: 


The books commonly assume that a teacher 
has the same right to chastise his pupil that a 
parent has to thus punish a child. But that is 
only true in a limited sense. The teacher has no 
general right of chastisement for all offenses, as 
has the parent. The teacher’s right in that respect 
is restricted to the limits of his jurisdiction and 
responsibility as a teacher.” 


Quite naturally, after reading the Van- 
vactor case one might wonder how far the 
jurisdiction of a teacher extends and what 
responsibilities limit his right to punish 
his pupils. Because one is dealing with 
a highly variable factor when he ponders 
the human element in an equation, it 
cannot be hoped that every variation of 
fact might have been touched upon; but 
for most situations which might lead to 
a charge of assault and battery against 
a teacher the courts have laid down 
principles which can and do serve as 
guideposts. 

In the backward districts of our country 
there are still pupils who have reached 
their majority and who are oftentimes a 
problem in more ways than one, and that 
of discipline is sometimes the most difficult 
of all. Fortunately, the courts have had 
an opportunity to fix the law relative to 
the rights and duties of a pupil who is 
legally of adult age. Ada Buemer was 21 
years of age. Her father sent her to a 


(Continued on page 65) 


*Boyd v. State, 88 Ala. 169 
WSankunni v. Swamevatha Pattai, 45 Mad. 548 
“Vanvactor v. State, 113 Ind. 276 
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Distribution of School Fire Insurance 


S. C. Joyner’ 


A. TO COMPANIES 


There naturally will be a difference in the requirements of! 
various school districts in setting up minimum standards for an 
acceptable insurance company. Analyses vary from comprehensive 
statements and facts regarding every phase of management, 
underwriting experience and investment practices to simple letter 
ratings. One of the simplest rating systems is that of the Alfred 
M. Best Company, which gives a financial and a management 
rating to each company. A frequency distribution of the compa- 
nies according to Best’s 1941 ratings is as follows: 

GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS RATINGS OF STOCK COMPANIES* 
Number of Companies According 
Financial Ratings to Ratings 
AAAAA 25,000,000 or more 7s 424 He €Y tt @ 
AAAAY 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 27 1 
AAAA 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 6 . 
AAAT 12,500,000 to 15,000,000 14 


AAA 10,000,000 to 12,500,000 12 
AAT 7,500,000 to 10,000,000 9 
AA 5,000,000 to 7,500,000 13 l 
BBBB? 3,750,000 to 5 000,000 29 l 
BBBB 2,500,000 to 3,750,000 24 l 
BBBt 1,500,000 _ to 2,500,000 48 6 
BBB 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 32 5 
BBi 750,000 to 1,000,000 23 3 2 
BB 500,000 _ to 750,000 4 3 1 
CCC 250,000 to 500,000 om. 7 
c 250,000 or less 2 3 8 
Total 253 . aw 3 
Note: Aj Excellent Bt Very good * Fair 
A* Rated At except B Good D — Secure confidential 
for size Ci Fairly good report 
A Excellent 
*Best’s Insurance Guide With Key Ratings 1o41, Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton 


St., New York, N. Y¥ 


From these a school district may set up its own minimum 
standards. An A:BBB (“A” represents the general policyholders 
rating and “BBB” the financial rating) financial rating is the low- 
est acceptable minimum used by many school districts. 

If further financial and underwriting analysis is needed or de- 
sired, it is recommended that consideration be given to the 
following: 

1. Scope of Business. The company’s business should be na- 
tional in scope, writing insurance in the majority oi states. This 
spreads the risks being assumed by the company and decreases 
seriousness of a catastrophe loss. 

2. Liquidity. The company’s assets must be in a highly liquid 
position. This and its diversification of assets are probably the 
two most important conditions to be considered in judging a fire 
insurance company. Should unusually heavy claims be made as 
the result of a catastrophe, the company should be able to convert 
a large amount of its assets into cash on short notice, without 
undue sacrifice of value. The average stock company, as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, had 20.54 per cent of its assests in United States 
Government Bonds, 4.84 per cent in railroad bonds, 3.57 per cent 
in public utility bonds, 41.26 per cent in stocks, and 12.07 per 
cent in cash.? A company whose liquid assets approximate these 
percentages maintains the proper amount of diversification to 
enable it to meet its obligations promptly at any time. These 
averages, of course, would not be applicable to a company which 


‘Assistant business manager, the board of education, city of Los Angeles, Calif 
"The Spectator Insusance Year Book 1041, Fire and Marine Volume, The Spectator, 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


specializes in a certain class of business in which the experience 
over a period of years indicates that less liquidity is necessary. 

3. Ratio of Losses Paid to Premiums Written. Losses paid 
by the average stock company are 41.63 per cent of its net 
premium. Companies having larger loss experience indicate poorer 
underwriting selection. 

4. Capital, Surplus, and Voluntary Reserves to Premium 
Volume. The capital, surplus, and voluntary reserves of the aver- 
age stock company are 2.28 times greater than the premium vol- 
ume. If the capital, surplus, and voluntary reserves are ample in 
relation to the premium volume, it indicates that the company is 
in a position to absorb a new volume of business. 

5. Capital and Surplus to Unearned Premium Reserve. 
A company’s surplus to policyholders should not be less than its 
unearned premium reserve. The capital, surplus, and voluntary 
reserves of the average .stock company are approximately two 
times greater than the unearned premiums. 

6. Personnel and Management. The ability and character 
of management are also of primary importance and cannot be 
measured by mathematical formulas. Every school district is in- 
terested in knowing if the company is prompt in payment of 
claims and what relationship exists between the company and its 
agents. These are factors that can only be determined by in- 
quiry of local agents, brokers, company officials, and other in- 
sureds. In the final appraisal of a company, size alone should not 
be given too much emphasis. Distribution of risks, adequacy of 
rates and reserves, type and diversification of assets, and the 
character of the directorate and management all should be given 
careful investigation. 


B. TO AGENTS 


It is generally recognized that an uncontrolled distribution of 
school insurance by members of boards of education and school 
officials is a survival of the “spoils system” and often creates mis- 
understandings and ill feelings among the agents. Charges of 
patronage and that the school insurance is “political” business 
are frequently the result of having no definite plan of allocation. 

If there is no equitable method of distributing the insurance to 
local agents, school officials are almost certain to be asked to 
explain the reasons for varying amounts of insurance being al- 
located. Upon the successful answering of these inquiries depends 
a great deal of public good will and confidence. These men, who 
have their fingers on the pulse of the public, are daily contacting 
persons in all walks of life and business. If fair play in one buri- 
ness transaction implies the same treatment in others, then a just 
and equitable plan for dividing the school insurance should pay 
“dividends.” 

It is therefore recommended that some equitable distribution 
plan be established by every school district. Local insurance 
people should be encouraged to participate in the formulation of 
the new procedures. In this manner, the advantages of the alloca- 
tion method become known and the insurance agents themselves 
support the plan. The following represent the probable steps to 
be taken in setting up a plan: 

1. Gather Data Regarding Local Agents and Brokers. 
There are any number of objective plans for distributing school 
insurance to local agents and brokers. Situations vary in each 
school district and a successful plan in one district may not work 
at all for another. For this reason, it is recommended that before 
considering any proposal, the district first consult with the local 
agents’ association for suggestions. 

The school district can then obtain and tabulate complete in- 
formation regarding each agent and broker within the district 
limits. Having these facts available for study, it will be much 
easier to determine which factors are to be given consideration 
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and to formulate an equitable allocation plan that can be de- 
fended before both the public and the insurance industry. This 
type of data is most easily obtained by means of a questionnaire 
or application answered and certified to by the agent on a form 
furnished by the school district. If this procedure is used, a 
recommended ‘Application for Insurance” form is given below 
which should reveal whether the agent operates directly from his 
residence, or from an established office separate and apart from 
any company or general agency office; if he has a telephone listed 
in the name of the agency; the yearly volume of business in gen- 
eral and fire insurance premiums; the number of years the agency 
has been in business; the companies for which the agency is a 
policy-writing and signing agency; number of employees devot- 
ing full time to insurance; real and personal property taxes; and 
any other business being conducted by the agency. 

Particular attention should be given to Sections VI and X of 
the application form which request information regarding the 
agent’s volume of business and the amount of taxes paid. This 
type of information is usually used by a school district for de- 
termining varying amounts of premiums to be given to the agents. 
Agents are reluctant to give the school district this confidential 
information, and if the school insurance is to be divided “equally” 
among all eligible agents, it might be wise to eliminate these sec- 
tions from the application form. 

It is well to anticipate that any redistribution plan that ad- 
versely affects those already receiving insurance may have 
opposition. 


APPLICATION FOR SCHOOL FIRE INSURANCE 
Fill out and return: 


te ac’ oh oc hh. wie ss.0 00,6 has adopted a definite plan 
for distributing the school fire insurance. These regulations set up the 
eligibility requirements for agents and brokers and determine the amount 
of insurance which each office is entitled to receive. In order that we may 
have the necessary data to classify your office, it is necessary that we have 
the following information: 


1. Agency or broker oT eee 
A) Name under which your agency’s license is issued 
B) Are you an agent ......... broker .... .. both 
Se I oc psec e screen 
D) Check location of your office: 
Dg nc bcs cdececccsbs 
oe ee bass 
3) In office of another agency, broker, or company 
re cee aeew a 
E) Office telephone number ................ 
F) Give exact wording of your office listing in telephone directory 


Es nccon dee ese oes 
H) Residence telephone number 


ll. Give names of companies represented by your agency 
i. Is your agency or concern 
A) An individual (_ ) A partnership (_ ) A corporation (_ ) 
B) Conducted independently of a company branch or general agency ? 
ar déniess Sa veuaeses 
Are any officers or owners of your agency salaried employees or 
officers of an insurance company or general agency? Yes .. 


Ege ee 

C) Conducted in conjunction with another fire insurance agency ? 
, a hs vesave 

D) A policy-writing and signing agency? Yes ........ No ........ 


If not a policy-writing and signing agency, through what office 
or agency is your business written? ...........-ccecceceeees 
E) If a broker, through what agency do you place most of your fire 
Es LeNGke se hws oa rdd 00600006000 ube vs 
F) Do you have a valid insurance agent’s license? Yes 
ae. en. 7s 6 skebe wh avdee 
1V. How long has your agency or concern been continuously in the 
insurance business in the District of . i iihevecul Ga 
V. If less than three years give names of officers of your agency and 
describe their previous insurance experience in this school district 


February, 1943 


Vi. Give total net premiums remitted to companies by your agency in 
19..: (Please give complete information.) 


Brokerage* Controlled** Direct*** Total 
A) Fire insurance 
B) Other general 
Total 


(Do not include life insurance premiums) 


Vil. What percentage of the total gross income of your business is de- 
rived from fire insurance alone? ...... ...e+...... From insurance 
other than fire? a 

Vill. What kinds of business other than insurance are transacted by you 
EE side O50 da oie be eb da naea es wie d dorenns eres : ej 

1X. How many do you employ in your office? .............02.0000ee 
How many employees devote all of their time to insurance? ....... 
Part time? 

X. State the names of salaried officers or owners of the agency in blank 
spaces below and show opposite each amount of real and personal 
property taxes paid by them and by company or corporation in 
19.. on property assessed in their names in the 
wc TTe yee eee School District. 


Name Taxes Paid 
a) President, partner, or individual ... 
Residence address ............ 
b) Vice-president or partner 
c) Secretary or partner ....... 
al Pe ci a'vksawes ees 
e) Company or corporation 


Total 


The amount of taxes listed under X (above) may be calculated as 
follows: 
1. Individual Owner 

RP OE vist esssesaciivass , real and personal property 


assessed in his or her name; on an estate to which he or she is 
an heir, in the proportion of his or her legal interest; on prop- 
erty in which he or she has a joint legal interest, but only to 
the extent of that interest; on property owned by the spouse. 
b) Unpaid taxes shall not be included. 
c) Delinquent taxes shall be included with the report for the year 
in which they are paid. 


Nm 


Partnership 

a) In a partnership, tax return shall be made for each of the 
partners and the same rules as to tax inclusion shown under 
“Individual Owner” apply to each partner. 

3. Corporate Ownership 

a) In a corporation, tax returns shall be made for each elective 
salaried officer, active in the conduct of the insurance business. 
The same rules as to tax inclusion shown under “Individual 
Owner” apply to each of the officers. 

b) Taxes paid on property owned and assessed in the corporate 
name of the agency. 

c) Taxes paid by stockholders, directors, appointive officers, and 
employees shall not be included in the agency’s tax return. 


I hereby certify that the above figures and information are correct. 
(Signed) 
(Title) 


The information submitted in this application must be notarized. 


ON ER a ae pusvaeses 
. . SS 
County of 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day 
Oe 8s ceca: eT e |. 

Notary public, in and for the (Seal) 

CME GE cc css ... State 

ol 


(The information given in this application will be held confidential.) 


* Brokerage Brokerage business shall mean that business which is placed through 
your agency by another broker and/or agent 

**Controlled. Controlled insurance is that business in which the agency, brokerage 
office, or any of its members controls the placing of the insurance either directly or 
indirectly, by virtue of financial interests through ownership, mortgage, or otherwise 

*** Direct. By direct insurance is meant all insurance premiums excluding ‘‘controlled”’ 
and ‘“‘brokerage’’ business 
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It will be noted the application for school fire insurance is 
made in affidavit form. Experience of the author has shown that 
agents and brokers do not object to having their statements 
notarized. Occasionally however there is the person who might 
falsify his statement for purposes of getting more premiums. In 
most states it is a misdemeanor or a felony to falsify a record for 
the purpose of obtaining public monies. For this reason it may 
be wise to have the information notarized and to let the serious- 
ness of incorrect statements become known. 

2. Tabulate Data. These data contained in this application 
form should be tabulated in various ways such as: 

a) Volume of net annual insurance premiums written by the 
agent. 

b) Amount of local taxes paid by the agency. 

c) Number of employees. 

d) Number of years in business. 

3. Set Up Eligibility Requirements. The minimum require- 
ments that each agent must meet in order to be eligible to write 
school insurance must then be determined. Several such require- 
ments are given here as examples: 

a) Each agency must have been engaged continuously in the 
fire insurance business within the school district for at least three 
years immediately prior to the application for insurance. 

' 6) An established office must be maintained separate and apart 
from a residence, with a telephone listed in the name of the agent 
at the office address. 
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c) The agent must have a yearly volume of fire and general 
insurance premiums of not less than $2,500. 

d) An eligible agent must pay not less than $ 
in local taxes. 

4. Determine the Amount of Premiums or Insurance to Be 
Given Each Agent. Sometimes the allotments of insurance to 
agencies are on the basis of insurance coverage. Unless there is 
one blanket rate for the entire district, this plan is not equitable 
as the rates and commissions on different risks may vary a great 
deal according to type of construction and the amount of protec- 
tion. The quota each agency is to receive should therefore be 
placed on a premium or commission basis. 

When there is to be an equal distribution of insurance among 
local agents, the total amount of school insurance premiums need 
only be divided by the number of eligible agents to determine the 
amount each is to receive. 

If, however, the plan contemplates giving some offices more 
than others, it will be necessary to establish an objective basis 
for determining the amount each agency or group of agencies is 
to receive. If there are any objections to the distribution plan, 
these will soon be called to the attention of the school district. In 
the light of such suggestions and opinions, it is usually easy to 
decide if a change should be made. Seldom is any plan perfect 
the first time in all of its requirements, and there should be no 
hesitancy about changing a procedure, particularly when the 
proposed modification will improve the acceptability of the plan. 


The Need for Supervisory Services 
at the Secondary Level tmery stoops 


Authorities and research workers in the field of education have 
written textbooks and made experimental studies concerning the 
organization, administration, and function of supervision at the 
secondary level. Superintendents have recommended budgetary 
appropriations for the extension of supervisory services. Few 
authorities, administrators, or research workers, however, have 
made scientific appraisal of the meeds for supervisory services. 
This problem has significance because its answer alone can justify 
the past and present emphasis upon supervisory services as well 
as offer criteria for determining the extent of future programs. 

Supervisory services restricted. The problem of determining 
the degree and type of needs for supervisory services at the sec- 
ondary level has taken on new significance since budgetary items 
for supervision in many cases have been diminished during the 
past decade’ (and further diminished during the war) and since 
teachers, themselves, have made challenging criticisms of super- 
visory programs.’ Only by scientific appraisal of needs can the 
administrator answer the arguments of economy-minded boards 
of education and critical teachers. 

Necessity for considering supervisory needs. In addition to the 
advisability of answering the challenges of economy-minded 
boards of education and critical teachers, Brueckner has indicated 


that teachers do not work up to capacity without supervisory 
services: 


At the present time there is a low correlation between the estimated ability 
of a teacher and the results of her teaching as measured by the scores made 
by pupils on standardized tests.” 


This statement points out the necessity for considering super- 

*Principal, University Evening High School, West Los Angeles, Calif 

‘Paul T. Rankin, editor, Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, Seventh Year 
book, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. (New York, 
Teachers College, 1934), p. 23 

7A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision (New York 
Appleton-Century, 1938), p. 25 

"Leo J. Brueckner, chairman, and others, Educational Supervision (New York: Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, 1928), p. 176 


visory help which teachers desire and the tvpes of needs for super- 
visory services. 

Teachers, themselves, desire supervisory help. Teachers have 
distinguished between their needs for supervisory services and the 
inadequacy of some supervisory programs. Barr and Reppen in 
a significant study found that, “teachers favored classroom visit- 
ing, demonstrations, conferences, visiting other teachers, teachers’ 
meetings, and professional reading.”* Those same teachers, how- 
ever, opposed the inspectorial and rating activities of supervisors 
as they knew them, illustrating the fact that teachers were con- 
scious of a need for sound supervisory practices. 

Reavis, in a comprehensive study based upon returns from 
more than three fourths of 963 teachers of eight departments in 


33 high schools, reports that the following percentages want the 
items listed in the table below:°® 


SECONDARY TEACHERS’ NEEDS FOR SUPERVISION 


Item Per Cent 
1. Opportunity to observe the work of superior teachers ........ 22 
2. Assistance in diagnosis of deficiencies of teaching and suggested 

CUUIND: a o.nc vu vc satec sas oensesss cand ceeded 19 
3. FUCQeeRs POCSONE SOMTRTOIND scons o iso ccnvesecdadebenssoeeaa 14 
4. Factual data regarding scientific experiments ................. 10 
5. Commendation for better than average work ................ 10 
6. Frequent demonstration of good teaching..................... 8 
7. Assistance in management of problem pupils ................ 6 
O, GRUB o.:0000 005000000 0008006s40 Ens enabd kee esd 13 


The Third Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction presents the results of a study in which 
154 supervisory officers reported 1682 teacher requests for assist- 


ance during one semester. The frequency and type of requests 
follow:® 
4A. S. Barr and N. O. Reppen, “The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, IV (June, 1936), pp. 237-301. 

°W. C. Reavis, Bulletin No. 40, Department of Secondary School Principals, N. E. A. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1932), p. 305. 

*J. Cayce Morrison, editor, Current Problems of Supervisors, Third Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1930), p. 11. 
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mene — desirable gy + ~ RE aed er car eae 318 The need for curriculum readaptation has been indicated by a 
— ee eee Sebvideel ‘needs snd di woes 27, Study under the direction of Hand.** According to Hand’s study 
Requests for the provision of materials of instruction, supplies, and of 201 cities with population above 25,000, seven ténths of the 

equipment ..... isessieesases assbevvesss Kos eees aieent Jssseseeesss 136 Cities have “organized curriculum development programs 
= for —_ in the selection of materials of instruction, supplies, a under way.** More than half of the state curriculum programs in 
Slequasts for Glagnotis of tcaching diicubiien =..0000.000.0.0.00.1. 6g 32 states have been organized since 1930. Hand found that 
t “practically all . . . junior high school, and senior high school 


The foregoing data point to the inference that teachers are 
aware of their instructional inadequacies and desire constructive 
help. « 

Types of needs. An almost endless list of needs for supervisory 
services at the secondary level could be catalogued, but most of 
them can be organized under the general headings of (1) need 
for teacher growth in service, (2) need for curriculum readapta- 
tion, (3) need for enriched instructional materials, (4) need for 
appropriate physical conditions, and (5) need for adequate sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Need for teacher growth in service. In 1930-31 the profes- 
sional training of secondary teachers was discovered by the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education to be surprisingly low, 
indicating a need for further training in service. The following 
quotation illustrates the point: 


Considering 4 years of college work as a desirable standard for secondary | 


teachers, 43.7 per cent of the junior high school teachers and 58.1 per cent 
of the senior high school teachers had reached the standard, 16.7 per cent of 
the junior high school and 29 per cent of the senior high school teachers 
exceeded the standard, and 39.6 per cent of the junior high school and 12.9 
per cent of the senior high school teachers had not reached it.’ 

Another volume of the National Survey reveals that teachers 
consistently express the need for in-service training.* By extended 
tabular data, the committee in charge of the survey showed that 
teachers desired 18 varied methods of in-service training and that 
their evaluation of the need of that in-service training correlated 
closely with the judgments of school administrators and 
supervisors. 

The Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
also stresses the need for supervisory services as a means of teach- 
er growth. 


Good supervision is a necessity. .. . Whether it be the beginning teacher or 
the experienced teacher, the most potent single factor in his improvement is 
intelligent supervision. . . . Educational literature and professional courses, 
and the administrative provisions for encouraging self-improvement will 
have little or no effect on the teaching profession in any community unless 
the school system provides intelligent and progressive educational leadership 
in the administrative supervisory positions of the school system.” 


Again the Eighth Yearbook points to supervision as the means 
for teacher growth in service by pointing out that, “supervision 
will always have as one of its chief obligations the further educa- 
tion of teachers.’”*® Among specific needs for supervisory services, 
the Yearbook mentions the following: 

Induction of new teachers. 

Growth of experienced teachers. 

Recognition of the place of the school in society 
Encouragement of the strong qualities of teachers. 
Illustration of successful procedures. 


Application of scientific research. 
Encouragement of the professional spirit.” 


Since the teacher is recognized as the major factor in the edu- 
cative process, one of the greatest supervisory needs at the sec- 
ondary level is teacher growth in service. 

Need for curriculum readaptation. A further need for super- 
visory services at the secondary level has been the demand for a 
changing curriculum to keep pace with our evolving civilization. 
Curriculum programs, therefore, have been much in vogue during 
the past decade. 

‘Edward S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, and Harold G. Blue, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935) 
Vol, II, p. 42. 

SBenjamin W. Frazier, and others, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935), Vol. V, pp. 298-299 

°The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superin 


tendence, N. E. A. (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1930), p. 266 
*]bid., pp. 10-13. 


teachers subscribe to the view that the curriculum should afford 
experience in all of the major social functions.’””** 

In another connection Hand points to the need for supervisory 
services when he says: 

The emerging school challenges the teacher to become a scholar in a 
broader and deeper sense than heretofore. It is not enough to be at home 
in one branch of knowledge or on one level of education. The learning 


enterprises in the new curriculum lead into many byways of experience, 
knowledge, and skill unknown to the conventional school.” 


Misner points out the biological and psychological needs of 
children with their resultant need for supervisory services in the 
form of curriculum readaptation.** Not only must there be a 
change, according to Misner, in curriculum content, but there 
must be a change in instructional procedures. 

A statement in the Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, holds curriculum readaptation to be not only a super- 
visory service to better direct pupil growth, but defines it as a 
contribution to the “intellectual and professional growth of those 
participating.”*’ 

It seems reasonable to conclude that curriculum readaptation 
as a supervisory service at the secondary level is much needed 
to gear instruction with an emergent culture. 

Need for appropriate and enriched materials of instruction. The 
need for appropriate and enriched materials ‘is obvious at all 
grade levels. Accelerated change in society soon makes instruc- 
tional materials obsolete. Teachers, themselves, lack time and 
training to develop and keep up to date the huge variety of 
materials needed in a modern educational program. The supply- 
ing of these materials is a much needed supervisory service. 

Dunn has the following to say regarding the role of the super- 
visor in supplying materials of instruction: 

The following suggestions were made regarding the supervisor’s responsibil- 
ity for determining the instructional materials needed in the system. The 
supervisor should be constantly studying conditions to determine needs; 
should sense the need for improvement; and should be responsible for in- 


terpreting modern trends of education in terms of additional materials 
needed for such advancement.” 


The supplying of improved materials of instruction is some- 
times the responsibility of the supervisor and sometimes the 
responsibility of the curriculum worker, but the supplying of 
up-to-date materials to teachers is a need at the secondary level 
regardless of whose responsibility it may be. : 

Need for appropriate and adequate physical conditions that 
surround learning. Wade has attempted to solve the problem of 
one type of need for supervisory services at the secondary level 
by appraising the physical conditions that surround learning.” 
Wade’s study attempted not only to appraise the need of various 
conditions that surround learning, but to establish a rough 
gradation of their relative importance. His study included such 
items as: the school site and grounds; the building, general 
equipment, classrooms, sanitation, and health services. This study, 


“Henry Harap, editor, The Changing Curriculum, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the Society for Curriculum Study (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937), p. 1. 

2] bid., p. 2 

Ibid, p. 3 

“J bid., p. § 

8Ibid., p. 338 

*Paul J. Misner, Cooperation, Principles and Practices, Eleventh Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938), p. 78 

"The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, op. cit., p. 176 

%Fannie W. Dunn, editor, Materials of Instruction, Eighth Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A. (New York, Teachers College. 1935), 
p. 154. 

™J. Thomas Wade, A Measurement of the Secondary School as a Part of the Pupil's 
Environment, Columbia Contribution to Education, No. 647 (New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1935), Ch. III. 
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though somewhat crude in evaluation, has called attention to 
the need for supervisory services in connection with the physical 
conditions that surround learning. 

Need for adequate supplies and equipment. The need for ade- 
quate supplies and equipment is obvious and need not be treated 
extensively. Both Briggs and Reavis call attention to the neces- 
sity for appropriate supplies and equipment and for the desirabil- 
ity of training pupils in their use.” The need for this type of 
supervisory service at the secondary level is much greater under 
the newer type of school program than it was under the tradi- 
tional and academic type. The need for supplies has become 
acute recently due to war priorities. Supplies and equipment have 
become so intricate in some fields such as in visual and auditory 
aids that the services of a specialist are needed to assist teachers 
in the most successful utilization. 

Techniques and trends in supervision. The needs for super- 
visory services have taken the form of teacher growth in service, 
curriculum adaptation, demand for appropriate and enriched 
materials of instruction, need for proper physical conditions that 
surround learning, and the necessity for appropriate and ade- 
quate supplies. 

Since the needs exist, there must be some method or technique 
for meeting those needs. Earlier supervisory techniques have been 
seriously questioned, both by supervisors and by the personnel 
supervised. Billet, as early as 1932, recognized the need for less 
inspection and rating at the secondary level and for more co- 
operation. In an intensive study of supervision in 30 cities, Billet 
found repeated reference to techniques that implied “simplicity, 
informality, cooperation, and spirit.”*? Barr, Burton, and Brueck- 
ner have stressed essentially the same principles or techniques 
in referring to supervision at its best as being democratic, 
scientific, and creative.”* Briggs gives voice to similar techniques 


in different nomenclature: “corrective supervision,” “preventive 
supervision,” “constructive supervision,” and “creative super- 
* 223 

vision. 


Briefly stated, the trend in supervision at the secondary level 





*Thomas H. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 


™Fred Engelhardt, William H. Ziegel, Jr., and Roy O. Billet, op. cit., p. 140 
@A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, op. cit., p. 58 
"Thomas H. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 20-24 
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seems to be to remove the focus from the teacher and to con- 
sider all conditions and processes that facilitate or hinder the 
learning act. The type of supervisory activity becomes less 
inspectorial and more of cooperative helpfulness toward a com- 
mon goal. The teacher no longer cringes before the critical eye 
of the supervisor, but shares problems with him as a professional 
specialist instead of an overseer. Supervisory services, then, in- 
volve the democratic and scientific handling of all situations 
that affect the teaching-learning process. 

Summary. The needs for supervisory services at the secondary 
level have been verified by teachers and authorities in the field 
of supervision. These needs may be classified into five general 
types: (1) need for teacher growth in service, (2) need fore 
curriculum readaptation, (3) need for enriched instructional mate- 
rials, (4) need for appropriate and adequate physical vo 
that surround learning, and (5) need for adequate amd ap- 
propriate supplies and equipment. Since supervisory needs exist 
at the secondary level and since the major types of needs have 
been reasonably well established, a feasible technique for admin- 
istering supervisory services is required for proper implementa- 
tion. Authorities agree that democratic, scientific, and creative 
techniques are most effective in administering supervisory 
services. 

Recommendations. In accord with the findings of this analysis, 
it seems reasonable to recommend that: 

1. Further investigation be made to determine the extent of 
the needs for supervisory services at the secondary level. 

2. Revision of present unsatisfactory supervisory programs be 
made to meet the needs and desires of teachers, administrators, 
and authorities in the field of supervision. 

3. Increased opportunity and stimulation be afforded for con- 
tinuous teacher growth in service. 

4. Curriculum readaptation keep pace with a changing society. 

5. Physical conditions which surround learning be modified to 
promote effective instruction, especially in the newer type of 
educational program. 

6. Supplies, equipment, and enriched materials of instruction 
be adequately available to teachers along with help in utilization. 

7. The democratic-scientific-creative method of administering 
supervisory programs be established at the secondary level. 





Board of Education, Austin, Minnesota. 


Left to right: R. H. Daigneau, president; H. O. Westby, treasurer; Brooks Cutter; Mrs. Myrtle Grise; Roy Tedrow; W. |. Bergman; 
S. T. Neveln, superintendent; R. C. Alderson, secretary. 
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Promising Techniques for Educating 


Teachers in Service’ 
C. A. Weber’ 


A subcommittee was appointed in 1941 
@ by thé North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools to study the 
problem of educating teachers in service. 
Thi® study has now been completed.* One 
of the most interesting and important 
phases of the study is reported in this 
paper for the purpose of acquainting 
schoolmen with some of the findings of 
the study. 

A total of 325 schools on the secondary 
level were selected as a sample for the 
purpose of securing a list of the techniques 
for educating teachers in service which had 
been tried in actual school situations and 
found to be valuable. An extensive ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the schools se- 
lected for the sampling and on this ques- 
tionnaire appeared this request: 


In the half page of space provided describe in 
your own words the most promising techniques 
for educating teachers in service which have been 
used in your school during the past year. 


Altogether 247 schools complied with 
this request, including schools of all sizes, 
from small schools with enrollments of less 
than 100 to schools enrolling more than 
4000. 

Table I is a summary of the techniques 
considered most promising by 20 or more 
schools. The first column includes a gen- 
eral description of the techniques, the sec- 
ond column shows the number of schools 
which reported that a given technique had 
been used and was considered promising, 
the third column shows the per cent of 
schools which reported that the technique 
as stated had been used and found to be 
full of promise. 

Many other techniques were mentioned 
less frequently. At least ten schools indi- 
cated that the following techniques were 
very much worth while and very effective 
for encouraging growth of teachers in serv- 
ice: 

Panel discussions by teachers 

Experimentation with new classroom procedure 
Making surveys of pupil problems 

Attending professional meetings 

Holding informal meetings of the staff 


Visiting the homes of pupils 
Making surveys of graduates to discover weak 


4A digest of one section of the In-Service Education 
Study made by the subcommittee on in-service education 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Mr. Weber was research assistant for the 
subcommittee. 

Superintendent of schools, Galva, II! 

*Weber, C. A., “Techniques Employed in a Selected 
Group of Secondary Schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation for Educating Teachers in Service.’’ Doctoral dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, 1942, 498 pages 


nesses and strengths in the curricular offering 
Engaging in interschool studies of curriculum 
development 
Attending guidance conferences 


It is significant to note that even 
though principals were responsible for fill- 
ing out the questionnaires that “visitation 
of classes by the principal” was not men- 


TABLE |. The Most Promising Techniques Listed by 
Twenty or More Schools 


i 6 LaF 6) 
SB wk 
7 ona 
So Fw 
Sz 8S 
se Oe: 
= = ~ > 
— © © © 
Techniques 
Organizing teachers into committees to 
study specific problems arising in the 
CN Satis bee ond Dee donb abe © 58 23.6 
Well-planned study of special topics se- 
lected by the staff in general meetings 
ee OFT enT Tee 57 232 


Providing a teachers’ lounge in which 
the professional books and magazines 
of the school are made available to 
Cae oi ed pas cn ease Meenas 36 «14.6 
Having the teachers select members of 
the staff to review current educational 
magazine _articles orally for the staff 33 13.4 
Giving special financial rewards to 
teachers for participation in programs 
of in-service education 
Cooperatively engaging in a systematic 
evaluation of the school using the 
“Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards” .... 3012.2 
Engaging in an organized faculty at 
tack upon problems of curriculum 


EE eee im: ae: ee 
Holding forums which include parents, 

teachers, and pupils ........ ame 27 10.9 
Attending summer workshops .. ae ae 
Visiting other teachers at work ...... 24 9.7 
Holding small group meetings to study 

course of study revision ......... 24 = 9.7 


tioned by as many as ten schools as a 
promising technique for encouraging 
teacher growth. The following eight tech- 
niques were listed by less than five schools 
as most promising: 


Talks by the principal 

Visitation of classes 

Reading papers at faculty meetings 
Using teacher rating scales 

Requiring special readings of teachers 
Demonstration teaching 

Issuance of bulletins by the principal 
Requiring summer school attendance 


From these data it seems rather clear 
that cooperative techniques are considered 
more valuable for educating teachers in 
service than are the older supervisory 
techniques of visitation and conference. 
It also seems to be clear that teacher par- 
ticipation in planning and policy making 
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is the surest means of promoting teacher 
growth. The fact that the schools consider 
participation in evaluation of their schools 
by means of the “Criteria of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards” 
would indicate that more schools should 
enlist faculty participation in such pro- 
grams. 

It seems to the writer that important 
implications emerge from these data. (1) 
Teachers themselves ought to make every 
attempt to make cooperative attempts at 
planning and policy making productive and 
effective for the evidence seems to point 
to such activity as most promising for 
teacher growth. (2) Principals should seek 
every opportunity to provide for wide 
teacher participation in devising plans of 
action for the solution of problems which 
emerge from the actual school situation, 
Teacher growth is the product of teacher 
activity, not merely the product of actiy- 
ities of principals and other administrative 
or supervisory officers. Principals need to 
recognize this and they need to be con- 
cerned chiefly with assisting members of 
the staff to participate in every phase of 
planning and policy making. There is no 
implication that principals should sur- 
render their responsibilities as administra- 
tors, for they will always be charged with 
executing plans of action even though the 
staff as a whole devises the plan. (3) Grad- 
uate schools of education should examine 
their procedures carefully. Apparently the 
summer workshop is considered valuable 
for educating teachers in service, but the 
traditional summer session is scarcely men- 
tioned as a device which promotes growth 
in service. 

If teachers are to grow in service, they 
must make every effort to participate in 
group thinking, to take an active part in 
discussions, and to contribute energetically 
to leadership by such participation and dis- 
cussion. Unless teachers are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibilities incident to co- 
operative planning, authoritarian rather 
than democratic procedures will be likely 
to dominate the administration of public 
education. When selected to serve on com- 
mittees, teachers should pursue their as- 
signments with energy and with serious- 
ness of purpose. 

The principal should ask himself four 
questions about his own leadership: 

Am I bringing about cooperative thinking and 
planning on the part of teachers? 

Am I substituting leadership for authority ? 

Do I conceive of my task as that of being co- 
ordinator of the ideas and procedures initiated by 
the staff through cooperative effort? 

Are the proposals made by me to the board 


of education the results of concensus of the best 
judgment of the staff? 


If he can answer yes to these four ques- 
tions, according to the data reported in 
this study, he can feel reasonably sure 
that his teachers are growing in service 
and that he himself is making a significant 
contribution to the problem of making 
democracy more effective and efficient. 
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By Coffeyville, Kansas 





The McFarland Trade School at Coffeyville, Kansas. 
This modern plant represents a singularly successful achievement in combining architectural beauty with extreme practicality. Glen A. Thomas of 
Wichita, Kansas, is the architect; the Universal Construction Company of Coffeyville is the builder. 


part in 
Ptically The new McFarland Trade School at Coffeyville, 
nd dis- Kans., was named for one of the coauthors of 
to ac- this article, Dr. Kenneth McFarland, who was super- 
to co- intendent of schools at Coffeyville during the years 
rather when the new school was being planned and built. 
° Dr. McFarland is now superintendent of the Topeka, 
likely Kans., schools. The Coffeyville board named the 
public new school for him last spring after his election to 
n com- the Topeka superintendency. 
eir as- The dedicatory plaque in the new trade school 
our ond reads: “This school is named in honor of Dr. Ken- 


; neth McFarland, who dreamed it, planned it, cam- 

paigned for its approval by the voters, and super- 
lf four vised it to completion.” Board President Clement 
Reed of Coffeyville states that in naming the new 
trade school for Dr. McFarland, “the board of 


cing and education and citizens of Coffeyville paid him a 

richly deserved tribute—not only for the trade 
rity ? school achievement, but also for a great administra- 
eing co- tion in all other phases of public school endeavor.” 
‘iated by The other coauthor of this article is Mr. W. F. 

Currier, who, as head of the Coffeyville schools’ 
1e board vocational department, was closely associated with 
the best Superintendent McFarland in the trade school proj- 


ect. Mr. Currier is now director of the McFarland 
Trade School and widely recognized for his ability 





Ir ques- as an administrator and leader in the field of voca- 

rted in tional education. — Editor. 

ly sure Coffeyville, Kans., an industrial city of 

service 19,000 population, offers a striking example 

pore of scientific school planning under the spon- A Beginning Class in Aircraft Sheet Metal 

makin es : gr ae ‘affouville’c . 

tent 8 sorship of a board of education. Coffeyvill Students of aircraft sheet metal courses at Coffeyville find a ready market for their services 


school system is the fifth largest in Kansas in the aircraft plants at Wichita, Tulsa, and Kansas City, as well as in their own city. 
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Floor Plans, McFarland Trade School, Coffeyville, Kansas. — Glen A. Thomas, Architect, Wichita, Kansas. 
The general layout of Coffeyville’s trade school was prepared by E. E. Shelly, drafting instructor. The series of large, well-lighted 


and includes the state’s largest junior high 
school. 

Several years ago, the Coffeyville board of 
education decided that a scientific survey of 
the schools was needed in order to project a 
logical, long-range plan of school improve- 
ment. The board contacted recognized survey 
experts at several universities, and learned 
that its desired survey would cost a minimum 
of $10,000 plus the expense of printing the 
report. 

After due deliberation, the board decided 
upon a course of action which was unique as 
well as practical. “Why should we bring the 
expensive educational specialists here?” rea- 
soned the board. “Why bring the mountain 
to Mohammed? Why not send Mohammed to 
the mountain? Would it not be cheaper and 
more satisfactory to send one of our admin- 
istrators to the experts, have him learn the 
technique of survey making, and then return 
to render this service for us?” 

As a result of this reasoning the board de- 
cided to collaborate with its superintendent 
of schools, Kenneth McFarland, in a project 
that would produce the desired survey and 


shops surround a 44 by 198 ft. court. 


permit the superintendent to complete his 
doctorate at Stanford University. Mr. Mc- 
Farland was granted a year’s leave on a sub- 
stantial percentage of his salary. The year’s 
study included intense courses with Profes- 
sors John C. Almack and J. B. Sears in school 
surveying techniques. Stanford University’s 
graduate school approved a 10-year plan for 
the Coffeyville school system as the subject 
for Superintendent McFarland’s dissertation. 
The Coffeyville board had assurance as to 
the study in the fact that it would be pre- 
pared under the guiding hand of the uni- 
versity authorities and finally accepted by 
them. 

The result of the plan is that the board 
possesses a complete and scientific survey in 
two volumes, which covers all phases of the 
school system and charts its progress for a 
decade in advance. First, it depicts how to 
fill the city’s most urgent educational need 
at the time —a modern trade school. It then 
includes the educational and building plans 
for a junior college of the future, provides a 
plan of consolidation and modernization in 
the elementary schools, covers a multitude of 


minor problems, and concludes with a plan 
for financing the entire improvements without 
burdensome increases in taxes. 

While Superintendent McFarland was at 
Stanford, he continued to manage the Coffey- 
ville schools through his experienced and com- 
petent secretary and board clerk, Mrs. Thelma 
Mifflin, along with the able assistance of the 
various principals and department heads. Since 
the superintendent’s leave did not occasion 
the employment of a substitute, the Coffey- 
ville board emerged with better than $10,000 
worth of survey service without the expendi- 
ture of an extra dollar. Furthermore, the sur- 
veyor did not have his report accepted by 
the board, recite his farewells, and promptly 
return to some distant institution of higher 
learning. The surveyor stayed on for two years 
before accepting professional advancement. In 
those two years he set the schools’ financial 
house in order and made sure that the survey 
program could be carried out; he saw a kinder- 
garten system established and a teacher re- 
tirement plan adopted; he saw salary adjust- 
ments made and sound personnel policies 
thoroughly established; he made plans for 
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This view of the Coffeyville trade school shows (1) how the building 
school and the high school buildings. The site south of the trade school will later be cleared for a junior college building. The 
location of these buildings was determined by the plan of the curriculum pursued in the Coffeyville schools. 


uninterrupted continuance of the new policies 
when he did leave; and finally, he saw the 
realization and completion of the study’s first 
building recommendation—the new trade 
school. And all of this with no cost to the 
board of education that was behind it. 


Creation of the Trade School 

As mentioned above, Coffeyville is an in- 
dustrial city. Until recently, its school plant 
and program were almost totally lacking in 
vocational training. Its citizens had long re- 
marked that “other communities have the 
trade schools and we have the trades.” The 
truth of this statement was revealed in an 
occupational survey conducted as a part of 
the larger study. Consequently, the study an- 
nounces that the lack of a suitable vocational 
education program is the school system’s 
“most conspicuous weakness.” Then follow 
chapters dealing with phases of the problems 
involved and concluding with recommenda- 
tions for both the educational and building 
facilities necessary to fulfill the needs discov- 
ered. Today these recommendations have 
been converted into curriculums, machinery, 
brick, and steel—a modern institution for 
vocational training, the McFarland Trade 
School at Coffeyville. 

A by-product of proper school planning 
comes in the fact that the public knows sev- 
eral years in advance what it will be expected 
to provide. Thus, high-pressure building cam- 
paigns are avoided. When the Coffeyville 
trade school project reached the voting stage 
in April, 1940, the public endorsed the bond 
issue by a 4 to 1 majority. A similar majority 
was given the increased tax levy to support 
the new addition. In this same election the 
voters defeated a proposal by the city govern- 
ment which was worthy but was put on the 
ballot in an “eleventh-hour campaign.” 


Plan Recognizes Vocational Value 
of General Education 
In setting out to plan the new trade school, 
Dr. McFarland and his associates sought an- 
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Aerial View of the Trade School. 


swers to these questions: What instruction is 
needed in a modern vocational school for the 
young people of the community? Is voca- 
tional success a matter of skill alone? If not, 
what else should be included? What equip- 
ment is necessary? How can this equipment 
be best housed in relationship to the total 
program and present plant? 

The first finding in the Coffeyville investi- 
gation was that most vocational failures are 
not caused by lack of training in the skills. 
For example, industrial studies in South Chi- 
cago revealed that 91.2 per cent of the men 
and women who were fired in that area lost 
their jobs for reasons that did not pertain to 
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surrounds the open court, and (2) the relative location of the trade 


respective 


skill. In nine cases out of ten these vocational 
failures were brought about by laziness, ir- 
responsibility, disloyalty, dishonesty, inability 
to cooperate, poor health, poor disposition, 
weak personality, intemperance, immorality, 
poor judgment, poor English, crudity, exces- 
sive talking, general complaining, personal un- 
tidiness, and lack of initiative. No skill is 
involved in this list, yet this list includes the 
reason for discontinuing ‘nine out of every 
ten pay checks that were stopped. 

The Coffeyville investigators make it plain 
that they found no substitute for adequate 
training in skills. Skill is not something that 
can be substituted for, but it certainly is 





A High School Drafting Class Instructed by Mr. E. E. Shelly (upper right). 





’ 
; 
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The Coffeyville Board éf Education in Session. 


(Left to right) Clerk Thelma Mifflin, T. W. Higginson, C. Russell Hamlin, Treasurer Joe Howard, President Clement A. Reed, Board 
Attorney Dallas W. Knapp, L. B. Brant, Ralph Morgan, and C. Carleton Winston. This group has some exemplary achievements 


something that must be supplemented by 
other things if vocational success is to be 
assured. An appreciation of this vital fact is 
the recognition of the vocational value of 
general education. 

To show how this important principle is 
recognized in the Coffeyville plan, it can be 
pointed out that it was this concept which 
determined the Jocation of the new trade 
school building. The new school was con- 
structed adjacent to the senior high school 
building and is planned to virtually connect 
with the future junior college plant. The day 
school curriculum is planned for students of 
the senior high and junior college levels. The 
high school’s vocational students spend half 
their day in the regular school organization 
acquiring the general culture and related sub- 
jects which together constitute the oft-lacking 
vocational requirements from the general edu- 
cation field. The other half day is spent in 
the trade school acquiring the necessary skill 
techniques. Similarly, junior college vocational 
students spend half their time in regular col- 
lege classes designed to provide the general 
educational accomplishments associated with 
vocational success, and the balance of the 
time in the trade school mastering the skills 
involved. Incidentally, the Coffeyville plan 
recognizes the vocational value of physical 
maturity and discourages youth in normal 
times from entering the job market directly 
upon the completion of the high school. 


Beauty and Efficiency in a 
Trade School Building 


The vocational curriculum recommended by 
the Coffeyville survey required that the new 
trade school be located immediately adjacent 
to a million dollars’ worth of beautiful school 
buildings, and next to the site of a future 
junior college to cost approximately $500,000 
Moreover, the entire spread of buildings is 


to its credit in public school planning. 


surrounded by a desirable residential area 
Problem 1 in the building plan, therefore, 
was: How can a trade school be made practi- 
cal and efficient, and at the same time be 
dignified and beautiful? 

For the key to this problem the authors 
gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Prof. John C. Almack of Stanford University 





Clement A. Reed 


Described by co-workers and school employees 
as the “model board president’ is Clement A. 
Reed of Coffeyville. Mr. Reed is a_ public 
servant of rare insight and still rarer foresight. 
School administrators declare his conception of 
the school board’s obligations and sphere of 
operations conform to the highest standards. 
Dr. McFarland says of him, “Clement A. 
Reed’s record shows what an_ intelligent, 
Christian gentleman can do when thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of education.” 


It was Dr. Almack who suggested that the 
trade school building be planned around a 
spacious court, which would hide the neces- 
sary unsightliness accompanying industrial 
education. This simple expedient worked with 
such brilliance as to cause the authorities on 
schoolhousing problems to wonder why it had 
not been hit upon previously. 

Coffeyville’s trade school is built around 
an open court, 44 feet wide and 198 feet 
long. The court may be entered by a driveway 
between the back wings or through doors 
from any of the ground-floor shops or hall- 
ways. Among the advantages of the court are 
the following: 

1. It is used for all receiving and delivery 
activities and serves as storage space for the 
metals, materials, and vehicles incident to 
trade instruction. All of this is completely 
obscured from public view by the surrounding 
building. A concrete pavement, fitted with 
adequate drains, makes the court usable the 
year round. 

2. The court is practical for outside build- 
ing and teaching activities. A high gate across 
the back driveway makes all materials safe 
from molestation when the plant is not in 
operation. The court is floodlighted for use 
by night classes. 

3. Every ground-floor shop has access to 
the court via large double doors through 
which a loaded truck may be driven. Inci- 
dentally, these doors are a material aid to 
comfort and light when opened in mild or 
warm weather. 

4. The court permits light to enter each 
of the ground-floor shops from two or three 
sides. This important point makes adequate 
lighting possible without necessitating saw- 
tooth roof construction, or giving the building 
a factorylike appearance. The building is com- 
pletely equipped with steel Venetian blinds, 
which permit control of the natural lighting 
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and add to the outside beauty of the building. 
Incidentally, the blinds preserve the building’s 
semimodern architectural lines and make it 
impossible for the passerby to look through 
the shops into the court. 

5. By spreading the building around a court, 
three of the four wings need be but one story 
high. On the second floor of the front span 
are found the drafting room, art room, as- 
sembly room, etc. Thus, it was not necessary 
to install elevators or ramps for moving heavy 
machinery and materials upstairs as there is 
no heavy equipment above the ground floor. 


Every Shop Completely Independent 

Visitors to the McFarland Trade School 
are impressed by the economy, practicality, 
and ease of administration realized through 
making each shop unit completely inde- 
pendent of the others. Every shop has its 
own heating units, toilet facilities, lockers, and 
washroom. Students need not leave a shop 
during the four-hour vocational classes. For 
the night school there is no maintenance costs 
nor overhead expense on shop units not in use. 


Flexibility Important Feature 

No survey, however scientific, can predict 
what trades and teaching techniques will be 
the vogue in vocational training a score of 
years hence. Consequently, the wise trade 
school planner provides his building with the 
maximum of flexibility. This thought was para- 
mount in the planning of Coffeyville’s trade 
school. The superstructure and floors are all 
of reinforced concrete; all shops and hallway 
walls are of tile. There is not a single sup- 
porting wall inside the building. Shops can 
readily be made smaller or larger to meet 
new needs. 

In similar fashion, the building can readily 
be expanded to include four more large shops, 
without even disturbing the architectural bal- 
ance. These extra shops could be realized by 
simply adding a second court on the back of 
the present one. The present northwest and 
southwest entrances would then be centered 
on the north and south walls, and the school 
would be enclosing two 44 by 198-ft. courts, 
rather than one as at present. 


Features Often Overlooked 

The administration section of the school 
contains a spacious general office, along with 
three private offices for use by the director 
and the counselors. Adjacent to the office 
suite on one side is a room for meetings of 
the advisory committees which steer the voca- 
tional courses. On the other side is found a 
sizable library room. The vocational library, 
a feature usually neglected in buildings of 
this type, promises to become increasingly 
useful. (The library is listed on the accom- 
panying floor plan as “radio communications” 
since it temporarily houses that class.) 

One of the popular parts of the trade 
school is a large room on the second floor of 
the front section. It is a combined assembly 
room, social room, and visual-education room. 
The room is equipped with a fan for changing 
the air when it is darkened for visual educa- 
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A Junior College Class in Machine Shop. Merle Brown, Instructor. 


Only a part of the 28 by 94 ft. shop room is shown. Tool room, instructor's office, and 

washing facilities are located at farther end. The stairway leads to a dressing room. 

A similar balcony is located behind the camera. The shop is a completely independent unit 
with heating facilities, wash room, and toilet. 


tion. There is a storage room which houses a 
piano and other equipment which may be 
necessary to the various types of meetings 
held there. The room is also connected with a 
small, but completely equipped, kitchenette 
for social events. 

One wing of the trade school (shown on 
the floor plan as “mill work” shop) houses 
the public school maintenance department. 
This department, located next to the wood- 
working shops, makes numerous heavy ma- 
chines available for both maintenance and 
instructional purposes. There are also ad- 
vantages in having the office of the buildings 
and grounds supervisor located at the trade 
school in a school system of the size of Cof- 
feyville. 





Mr. W. F. Currier, Director of McFarland 
Trade School, in conference with Mr. Joe 
Wheeler, sheet metal instructor. 


The trade school is equipped throughout 
with a two-way public-address system. 


Floodlighting Completes Beautification 

In Coffeyville, the light and power plant is 
municipally owned. This fact has proved a 
great advantage in beautifying the city’s school 
buildings. The imposing Roosevelt Junior High 
School and the Field Kindley Senior High 
School, located on the same campus, have 
been equipped with floodlighting. The lighting 
system was installed by the board of educa- 
tion but the electricity is furnished by the 
city. The floodlights are on the same circuit 
with the Whiteway lights in front of the 
campus and the buildings are floodlighted dur- 
ing hours when the Whiteway is operated. 

The Kindley-Roosevelt elementary school is 
located just across the street from the trade 
school, and the floodlighting system has been 
extended to include the new unit. The hun- 
dreds of people who attend night classes at 
the trade school find the floodlighting practi- 
cal as well as a thing of beauty. Incidentally, 
the junior college is also floodlighted nightly. 


Nine Thousand Persons Attended 
Open House Exercises 
“Open house” at the trade school was held 
between the hours of 7:30 and 10:30 on Fri- 
day evening, April 10. All classes were in full 
operation, and during the evening hours more 
than 9000 citizens took advantage of the op- 
portunity to inspect the new plant. School 
officials were gratified by the interest mani- 
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fested by the splendid turnout of the public. 

The school was formally dedicated on Tues- 
day evening, May 26. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of the schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
was the speaker of the evening. Mr. Sutton 
presented a brilliant discourse on the value 
and scope of trade training and said: “all 
schoolmen everywhere are richer tonight be- 
cause this great board of education has chosen 
to honor its superintendent by naming this 
building for him.’”’ Another long-to-be-remem- 
bered ‘high light of the dedicatory program 
was a solo— Brahe’s “Bless This House” — 
by Mr. C. J. McKee, head of the public 
school music department. 


How Advance Planning Helped 

The people of Coffeyville went to the polls 
in their local election on April 1, 1941, and 
endorsed their new trade school proposal by 
a 4 to 1 majority. Twenty-three days later, 
work on the building was started. In the 
meantime, the bonds had been sold, plans and 
specifications had been completed to the last 
detail, and the contract let. As the architect, 
Glen A. Thomas, of Wichita, Kans., remarked: 
“This certainly constitutes a record.” 

Obviously such dispatch could only be pos- 
sible where every detail was completed in ad- 
vance and the entire project merely awaited 
the voters’ “green light” to set it in motion. 
In this case, however, it was superpromptness 
and speed that prevented the project from 
being torpedoed by priorities and freezing 
orders. Many other buildings authorized by 
midwest voters on the same election day were 
caught by delays and their construction post- 
poned for the duration. 

The speed of construction in this case has 
paid dividends in at least two important 
respects: 

1. The completion of the building just at a 
time when the nation was preparing for war 
allowed it to make a heavy contribution to 
the training of defense workers. The plant 
has operated 24 hours a day and seven days 
a week since the first day it opened. Its 
patriotic service was further extended recently 
when the U. S. Army Air Base at Coffeyville 
decided to take over the night classes. 

2. Because of the peculiar situation during 
the early months of lend-lease, the promise of 
a new vocational plant permitted Coffeyville 
to get substantial governmental aid in the 
form of equipment and of salaries for defense 
instructors. This aid was in addition to the 
regular Smith-Hughes allotments. The avail- 
ability of defense training also kept thousands 
of dollars at home that would otherwise have 
been expended for training out of town, and 
brought in many more thousands. Putting 
these financial items together demonstrates 
that the new trade school actually paid for 
itself in cash before it had been formally dedi- 
cated. 

While it is freely admitted that the above 
feat would not be possible in normal times 
and could not be deliberately planned, never- 
theless, it was advance planning that made the 
building possible to take full advantage of the 
existing conditions. 
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War Changes Do Not Repudiate 
Planning 

Coffeyville’s plan of trade training was de- 
signed for times of peace. It is a program for 
fitting young men and women to succeed in a 
job market where there is competition. For 
example, it calls for training in basic skills, 
fitting the individual for what vocational ex- 
perts call “families of jobs.” In other words, 
the Coffeyville plan recognizes that the schools 
cannot duplicate every factory situation and 
turn out finished mechanics in any specialized 
line. Consequently, its course of study is 
shaped to produce young people who have 
basic training in a whole bracket of similar 
jobs and who can, therefore, quickly adjust 
to any particular job within that general 
classification. : 

Obviously, this is not the need of the 
moment. War industries are crying out for 
workers and are taking the partially trained, 
the immature, the feeble, the lame, the halt, 
and the near blind. A few days of training 
in one small skill is sufficient to land certain 
types of jobs. Recognizing this situation, Cof- 
feyville’s trade school has altered its balanced 
training program for the duration and is rap- 
idly equipping the young and the old for the 
exigencies of the hour. 

But peace will come again and with it the 
problem of “unwinding” the tremendous dis- 
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location of industry and of workers now tak- 
ing place. America’s task of retraining will be 
a colossal educational problem. Then, as the 
eminent vocational specialist, Dr. P. E. Davis, 
of Stanford University, has said: “Coffeyville’s 
plan of producing the well-balanced, highly 
adaptable worker, designed to succeed in a 
keenly competitive job market, will be ‘righter 
than ever.’” 

Yes, careful school planning is always de. 
sirable even though unforeseen circumstances 
may change the plans. It is easier to put on 
storm windows than it is to build a house, 
As Clement A. Reed, the distinguished and 
capable president of the Coffeyville board of 
education, said in a recent article in the Kan- 
sas Government Journal: “Naturally, the Cof- 
feyville board of education expects to geviate 
at times from its general plan, and the survey 
report itself contains ample ‘cushions’ to ab- 
sorb the shock of changing conditions. How- 
ever, it is infinitely better to have a plan and 
change it at spots, than it is to have no plan.” 


McFarland Trade School, Coffeyville, Kansas 
Construction and Equipment Details 
Exterior, red mat face brick; Silverdale Kansas Stone. 

Windows, steel sash. 

Floors, classroom, asphalt tile; shop, concrete. 

Heating, gas-fired unit heaters. 

Temperature control, Minneapolis Honeywell. 

Sanitary installation, American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary. 

Wash bowls, shops, Bradley Washfountain. 

Blackboard, slate 


The Development of the Nutrition 


Project in Pleasantville, New Jersey 
Dr. Simon M. Horstick’ 


The public school system of Pleasantville, 
N. J., previous to the depression, had begun 
the operation of small lunchroom projects. 
The movement was sponsored by the mem- 
bers of the parent-teacher associations who 
had assumed the financial responsibility con- 
nected with the operation of the lunchroom. 
The board of education had provided the 
space, heat, light, and equipment. A small 
charge was made for the pupils who took 
lunch at the school. Whenever a particularly 
needy pupil was discovered, this pupil was 
permitted to have lunch free of charge and 
the cost was made up from the excess re- 
ceived from the pupils who paid for their 
lunches. 

Later, during the depression period, the 
WPA offered to furnish cooks and helpers for 
schools carrying on school lunch projects. The 
schools of Pleasantville made application for 
this assistance; the proper personnel was 
provided, and the lunchroom project expanded 
rapidly. In addition to the lunches, break- 
fasts were provided pupils who came from 
homes where low economic conditions 
prevailed. 

The services in time proved to be a severe 


‘Superintendent of schools, Pleasantville, N. J. 


drain upon the resources of the Pleasantville 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation took over the work 
of providing fruit juices, milk, butter and a 
variety of food materials for the lunchrooms. 
This agency enabled the lunchrooms to offer 
a greater and more nutritious variety of foods, 
which resulted in an expansion of the project. 

Later, the schools ran into another prob- 
lem. Since the schools are operated on a ten- 
month basis, the women working in these 
cafeterias were idle during the remainder of 
the year. This period coming in the summer- 
time deprived the women of means for secur- 
ing permanent positions and they had no 
means of livelihood during the vacation 
period. 

To overcome this difficulty canning projects 
were set up to provide employment for these 
women during the summer months. The 
women gathered jars and glasses from the 
community, secured fruits and vegetables by 
gift and small purchases, and canned all ma- 
terial that they could collect. 

A new project, called the farm project, was 
instituted to provide an adequate supply of 
fruits and vegetables. An open tract of land 


was obtained from the city council, seeds and 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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A Program to Meet 
the Teacher Shortage 


Lay and professional people interested 
in the public schools gradually are formu- 
lating a program to stop the teacher short- 
age. The following actions and attitudes 
gathered in the grist of the news point the 
direction of the program. 

1. Teachers must stand by the teaching 
profession and the schools. 

2. Locally, state-wide, and nationally 
there must be greater recognition that the 
service of teachers in the classroom is war 
work and national service of the highest 
order. The nation must not continue to 
bribe teachers from the profession or draft 
them. 

3. School boards must not raid their 
neighboring districts’ faculties to fill war 
vacancies. 

4. Teacher-training institutions and pro- 
fessors attached to them must not capitu- 
late and either close down or seek other 
work as more essential to the winning of 
the war and the peace. 

5. Public opinion must be aroused to the 
importance of maintaining institutions in- 
tact through financial support. 

6. Retired teachers and younger persons 
whose teacher training has not been com- 


The independent school district of Granite 
Falls, Minn., which is a consolidated district, in- 
cluding both urban and rural territory, is admin- 
istered by a progressive board of education. 

The assessed value of the district is $1,364,335, 
of which the farm area is assessed at a valuation 
of $257,516. The teaching staff includes 29 per- 
sons, of which 2 are in the nursery school, 10 are 
in the elementary grades, and 17 are in the 
junior and senior high schools. The total enroll- 
ment of the school is 720. 


pleted should be urged to go forward in 
their profession and constitute the new 
supply of teachers from which war vacan- 
cies must be filled. 

7. Teacher-training institutions with 
placement bureaus, working through state 
associations of such bureaus, should pool 
their information on new teacher supplies 
so that vacancies may be filled from them 
and not by taking teachers indiscriminately 
away from their present posts. 

Such a program possibly is difficult for 
operation because of the diffuseness of pos- 
sible publicity contacts to form public 
opinion on the seriousness of the situation. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, action is 
being taken here and there to create this 
public feeling that the teaching profession 
is worth while. In December a state-wide 
group of delegates to a Committee on War 
Problems and Education, which originated 
in the University of Illinois, passed resolu- 
tions pertinent to the general situation. 
About the same time the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards passed and circulated the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas the education of children to 


A Progressive Board of Education 


More than 200 farm children are transported to 
the school in 7 buses. Six one-room rural schools 
have been closed in the past seven years to send 
the children to the schools in Granite Falls. 
Seven bus drivers, 3 janitors, 3 cafeteria workers 
bring the total school personnel to 42. 

The present well-appointed school building 
was completed in 1930, at a cost of $250,000. An 
electrically lighted athletic field and a well-ap- 
pointed recreation area are important adjuncts in 
the schools’ physical fitness program 
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meet the complex and difficult problems 
which they will face in the postwar world 
is a patriotic form of war service of first 
importance and the maintenance of democ- 
racy depends upon a well-educated ‘ citi- 
zenry, and 

“Whereas during the following World 
War I the schools were greatly handicapped 
by a lack of sufficient trained teachers and 
a similar alarming shortage is now rapidly 
developing in the United States, and 

‘Whereas in England, despite the exten- 
sive strain on man power, it has been deter- 
mined that teachers shall not be drafted 
or diverted to war industry because of the 
importance of keeping the schools going 
and expanding them to meet new needs of 
the war era, and 

“Whereas many schools in Illinois are 
now forced to employ teachers who are in- 
adequately prepared for the present serious 
responsibilities of teaching and such per- 
sons should not be permanently intrenched 
in the school systems, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the execu- 
tive committee of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards hereby urges the teacher- 
training institutions in the state of Illinois 
to realize that it is vitally important to 
keep up as large a program of teacher re- 
cruitment and training as is possible dur- 
ing wartime, and 

“Be it further resolved that the Associa- 
tion urges qualified teachers to stand by 


(Concluded on page 65) 





The members of the board of education from 
left to right of the picture are as follows: Fred. 
H. Moe, shoe dealer, 8 years’ membership; Alfred 
H. Ladner, hardware dealer, 1 year experience; 
William S. Anderson, grocer, 1 year; George 
Fauss, agent of the “Milwaukee” Railroad, 14 
years; Supt. P. J. Broen, 8 years; M. S. Orwoll, 
clerk of the board and banker, 30 years; Bert 
Brown, farmer, 15 years. 

The total service of these devoted and civic- 
minded men is 77 years. 








Outlook for School Population 
of the Future Charles Everand Reeves’ 


Importance and Difficulty of Prognosticating Future School 
Population 


Much of the planning for the schools of the future depends 
upon the number of children who will be available for and will 
attend the public schools in the future. The number of teachers to 
be employed, the amount of building area to be provided, and 
many other factors that determine expenditures for public schools 
are directly related to the school population of the future. 

Because for two hundred years there had been an increasing 
school population, in this country, most school administrators 
postponed facing the fact that the increases were beginning to 
slow down 15 to 20 years ago. They even postponed facing the 
fact that the school population actually began to decline 10 to 
15 years ago, and thought of the condition as being only for each 
current year. The result in some cities has been the retention of a 


teaching staff beyond the needs and an excess of school-building © 


capacity. 

Recently, staffs have been reduced and school-building con- 
struction has been stopped just at the time when there are 
prospects for a general increase of school population. However, 
the trend of school population in any given city is difficult to 
predict because of the general migration of people from cities 
having no war industries and the rural regions to the cities having 
war industries. But the best possible estimates must be made if 
proper provisions are to be set up for increased numbers of chil- 
dren in some communities and if needless expense is to be 
eliminated in other communities. 


Trends in Population of School Ages 
City A has shown growth in population of school ages for many 
years until 1929 and has shown losses since that year. The school 
census enumeration of children, over a period of years, has been as 
follows: 


School Increase or Decrease 
Year Census Number Per Cent 
1894 re Sls 
1899 20,298 47 2.4 
1904 24,427 4,129 20.3 
1909 35,385 10,958 44.9 
1914 44,935 9,550 27.0 
1919 58,780 13,845 30.8 
1924 69,822 11,042 18.8 
1929 75,108 5,286 7.6 
1934 71,790 -3,328 4.4 
1939 63,238 -8,552 ~11.9 


City B has had a census record as follows: 


School Increase or Decrease 
Year Census Number Per Cent 
1914 ae wed 
1919 98,678 15,724 19.0 
1930 106,345 7,667 7.8 


1935 108,810 2,465 2.3 


City C has had a recent census record as follows: 


School Increase or Decrease 
Year Census Number Per Cent 
1935 3,923 ie jie 
1936 3,848 125 —3.2 
1937 3,452 396 -10.3 
1938 3,207 245 -7.1 
1939 3,094 113 =3.5 


‘Director of studies in education, Griffenhagen and associates 


Perhaps the general decline in school population can best be 
shown by presenting the number of persons in various age groups. 
In 1939, these numbers, in City A, were as follows: 


Age Number 
4 3,052 
5 3,306 
6 3,158 
7 3,294 
8 3,521 
9 3,685 

10 3,599 

11 3,801 

12 4,138 

13 4,069 

14 4,424 

15 4,388 

16 4,794 

17 4,599 

18 4,790 

19 4,620 


Total 63,238 


It will be noted that there were 1568 more children 19 years of 
age than four years of age. Thus, there were only 68.2 per cent 
as many children four years of age as 19 years of age. The differ- 
ences in the number of births was even greater because some of 
the children of the older age groups have died since the age of 
four years. 


Enrollment and Attendance Trends 

In City A, enrollment declined from 56,889 in 1927-28, to 
48,045 in 1940-41, or a loss of 8844, which is 15.5 per cent in 
the 13-year period. The decrease in the average number of pupils 
belonging was 16.7 per cent. Average daily attendance in this city 
declined from 46,740 in 1927-28 to 38,356 in 1940-41, or by 
17.9 per cent. The loss in average daily attendance of elementary 
school pupils alone, during this period, was 35.0 per cent. 

In City B, enrollment declined from 71,350 in 1929-30 to 
64,350 in 1938-39, or a decline of 9.8 per cent. During the same 
years average daily attendance declined 7.2 per cent. 

In City C, enrollment declined from 3844 in 1935 to 3191 in 
1939, or a decline of 17.0 per cent. The average daily attendance 
in this city declined 8.0 per cent in the two years from 1936-37 
to 1938-39. 


Trends in the Birth Rate 


The number of births and the rate of births per 100,000 pop- 
ulation for two of the cities may be shown as follows: 


City A City B 

Year Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1926 wha’ - 7,532 19.6 
1927 ear eo 7,133 18.6 
1928 ee ee 6,756 17.3 
1929 4,223 14.0 6,822 17.1 
1930 4,259 14.1 6,464 16.1 
1931 4,070 13.5 6,075 14.8 
1932 3,945 13.0 5,790 13.9 
1933 3,841 12.7 5,484 12.9 
1934 4,092 13.5 5,543 13.1 
1935 4,172 13.7 5,702 13.4 
1936 4,391 14.4 5,711 13.5 
1937 4,806 15.8 6,081 14.4 
1938 5,088 16.7 6,432 15.2 
1939 5,300 17.4 

1940 5,434 17.8 
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These data show that the lowest birth rate in both cities was 
in 1933 and that there has been a slow increase since that year, 
which has risen more rapidly in the later years. 


Enrollment Prospects for the Future 


The children, born in 1933, entered the first grade in 1939. 
There should have been an increase in the first-grade enrollment 
for the past two years, and was in the cities mentioned. Such in- 
creases will gradually work up into the elementary school grades. 
In cities in which there has been little change in population, it 
may be assumed that elementary school population will increase 
rapidly after 1944-45, and that the elementary and high school 
population will increase rapidly after 1946-47, in cities having 
trends similar to these. These dates will be changed, of course, in 
cities or regions that have lost or gained population for war in- 
dustries. In some cities there were increases in school population 
last year. 

While specific data are not at hand, there is much evidence that 
the birth rate has increased rapidly during 1941 and 1942. In 
areas where there are war industries the birth rate will certainly 
continue to increase beyond 1942. In other areas, there may be 
rapid declines in the birth rate if many soldiers are taken from 
their homes and from the United States. 

Assuming that the birth rate will not decline again until after 
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1943, it may be computed that first-grade enrollment will con- 
tinue to increase until 1949, and that school enrollment will 
continue to increase until 1955, or six years after the children 
born in 1943 enter the first grade. 

Considering what is now known as to birth-rate trends, it is 
safe to estimate that in a few years the school population, in a 
city of stable population, will have reached the bottom of its 
decline, and that from 1946-47 to 1955-56, there will be in- 
creasing school enrollment. The trend of school population after 
1955-56 will depend upon the effect of the war period and the 
later reconstruction period upon the birth rate. 

In many cities another element will have to be taken into 
account. In certain cities there has been an influx of population 
for work in war industries. Many of these workers are young 
people. Some have moved their families to the cities in which they 
work and others will do so. The families of these workers will in- 
crease. Others will marry and will establish families. Some cities 
have had increases of school population from this source already. 

For the same reason, other cities and many rural regions have 
lost school population during the past two years and will lose 
more as families join their heads. The effects of population migra- 
tion will have to be considered separately from the birth-rate 
trend in estimating future school population for any particular 


city. 


Scheduling for Wartime Efficiency 


Probably the hardest part of many a high 
school teacher’s day is supervising study hall. 
And in those study halls the largest propor- 
tion of many a pupil’s study time is wasted 
through inertia, forgotten or misunderstood 
assignments, and poor study habits. 

To eliminate these and other disadvantages 
of study halls in Lambertville, we decided to 
eliminate the study halls from the schedule. 
During most of one summer the supervising 
principal read, studied, and compared various 
programs for small high schools. 

It was decided to lengthen the class periods 
to 55 minutes and to devote either the first or 
the last 15 minutes of each period to super- 
vised study. This not only provided an op- 
portunity for each teacher to instill desirable 
habits and good techniques of studying his 
own subject, but eliminated the possibility of 
mistakes in following directions in the assign- 
ment. 

It was found necessary to increase the 
number of periods per week spent in physical 
education, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics. This change is desirable, especially 
for these wartimes when we must stress those 
particular subjects. It was also necessary to 
have each pupil elect enough subjects to fill 
the school day. In Lambertville this means 
each student is taking six subjects, including 
physical education. 

The first valuable aid in building the sched- 
ule was a conflict chart. The conflict chart? is 
merely a convenient way to list all conflicts. 
Such information will guide the schedule 

Supervising Principal, Lambertville, N. J 


*Langfitt, The Daily Schedule and High School Organiza 
tion, Macmillan, p. 282 


Charles L. Worth’ 


maker as he considers the advisability of 
scheduling any course for any school period. 
To know definitely that the scheduling of 
physics during the same period with American 
history will cause conflicts in the schedules of 
20 pupils is basic information for schedule 
construction. The conflict chart reveals con- 
flicts based upon the exact situation for each 
individual pupil. It substitutes exactness for 
approximation. 

The conflict chart as designed by Puckett* 
was utilized in developing the present Lam- 
bertville schedule. By scheduling senior sub- 
jects first and working downward through the 
classes it was possible to offer senior students 
whatever subjects were absolutely needed for 
graduation. 

Before the opening day of school a schedule 
card was prepared by the high school prin- 
cipal for each registered pupil and for each 
anticipated freshman. The freshman programs 
were, of course, practically devoid of electives. 
All freshmen were required to take home 
economics or industrial arts. They were given 
a choice between general mathematics and 
first-year algebra and were advised by the 
guidance counselor which would be the more 
valuable. 

For the first few weeks all extracurricular 
activities, clubs, orchestra practice, etc., were 
postponed until the new schedule had been 
put into running order. When it was firmly 
established and minor difficulties had been 
adjusted, time was allotted for these activities 
in this way. Since the last 15 minutes of one 
period and the first 15 of the following period 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JourRNAL, Vol. XCI, No. 2, 
August, 1936, p. 30 


are designated for supervised study in the 
regular class, this allows 30 minutes consecu- 
tively for elected activities such as, glee club, 
orchestra, journalism, airplane, and library 
clubs. Those who did not choose to engage in 
one of these activities continued, of course, in 
the 15 minute supervised study class. 

To provide for small numbers of students 
not in classes during any given period, i.e., 
those excused from physical education by the 
school physician, those who had previously 
passed certain courses, and those incapable 
of carrying a full program, the library and 
a room adjoining and opening into the library 
were used, and a teacher was assigned to su- 
pervise this group in finding and using avail- 
able reference material. As the schedule de- 
veloped it was found that every student had 
at least one library period scheduled, and no 
student had more than two during the week. 
The first few library periods were devoted to 
instruction in library science by our qualified 
librarian. 

By having the school day start at 8:30 a.m. 
and using six 55-minute periods it became 
possible to dismiss school at 3:05 p.m., thus 
saving a half hour over previous schedules. 
This proved to be particularly helpful for stag- 
gering the local transportation load in buses. 
The farm boys appreciate the change because 
they now have more time to help with the 
farm work. 

This new schedule has slashed discipline 
cases to a bare minimum; it has eliminated 
the often-repeated wail about assignments 
being done or not done; teachers have been 
relieved of the thankless; unproductive police 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Saving Fuel in School Heating Plants 
Fred D. Mosher 


Operators of school-building heating plants 
can materially reduce annual fuel consump- 
tion. and at the same time provide adequate 
heating if the entire problem is approached 
with the proper attitude. The room for im- 
provement is great; probably as much as 50 
per cent of building heating fuel is wasted. 
Actually, no more effort is required to heat 
a building satisfactorily, and at the same time 
conserve fuel, than is required to do the 
same job with extravagant waste. 


The School Building 

School buildings, with their large areas of 
glass surface, are a challenge to those con- 
cerned with fuel saving. But much can be 
done to offset the glass radiation. The build- 
ing itself should be surveyed with the object 
of cutting heat radiation. The temperature 
at which the interior spaces are maintained 
is an important item. Storage space, for ex- 
ample, should never exceed 50 degrees. Space 
where physical education work is being done 
should be maintained at not more than 65 
degrees; office rooms should not exceed 70 
degrees. At night all space should be reduced 
to 10 degrees below the normal day tempera- 
ture. Savings can be effected at night if doors 
to all rooms are kept closed and air circula- 
tion is reduced. It is important to remember 
that coverings for windows, such as shades, 
will act as insulators to retain building heat; 
the glass itself gives a high rate of radiation, 
but a drawn shade produces a dead air space 
between the shade and the glass which is an 
excellent insulator to prevent the outward 
flow of heat. 

The survey of each school building should 
give special attention to the problem of in- 
sulation. All heat supplied to buildings is 
ultimately dissipated to the outside through 
walls, windows, doors, and roofs, and one of 
the problems in fuel conservation is to reduce 
the dissipation to a minimum. By keeping in- 
side temperatures at a low, comfortable fig- 
ure, the rate of heat dissipation is reduced, 
since the quantity of heat which flows out- 
ward for a given period depends on the tem- 
perature differential which increases as the 
inside temperature is increased. Where auto- 
matic controls are used to regulate tempera- 
ture, the instruments ought to be checked 
periodically with thermometers. The educa- 
tion of personnel regarding the maintenance 
of temperatures will aid in the fuel conserva- 
tion program. The occupants of heated spaces 
can do a number of things to aid in saving 
fuel. Windows should not be opened indis- 
criminately; apparent defects in ventilation 
should be reported immediately so that cor- 
rective steps can be taken; failure of the 
temperature control apparatus should be rea- 
son for investigation; radiators must be made 


to do their work, and to facilitate this they 
should not be blocked by furniture, and 
brightly painted material should be placed be- 
hind each radiator to act as reflectors. Doors, 
windows, and other parts of school buildings 
where cracks occur should be examined for 
air leaks; as inside temperatures rise, each 
crack permits more cold air to flow inward 
through openings. 

In large school plants the formation of “fuel 
saving committees” of teachers is recom- 
mended. Such committees are not taking over 
the work of operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel, but are supplementary advisory and 
policing bodies. The patriotic objective should 
be sufficient inspiration for the forming of 
these groups. Members of the committees can 
check the observance of rules, formulate other 
rules, and act as inspectors during the heating 
season. A complete inspection by some repre- 
sentative of the school-business executive 
should be made at least once a month, and 
those responsible for maintaining heating 
service should get the cooperation of all users 
in keeping doors closed, keeping temperatures 
normal, reporting leaks and defects, and using 
windows and radiators properly. The fuel 
saving committee should study the use of 
space in school buildings for other than school- 
work. This does not mean that the legitimate 
activities of the community need be curtailed, 
but where a classroom can be used instead 
of an auditorium the choice should be ob- 
vious. What activities can be held jointly or 
on the same evening, for example? We often 
find a heating system operated at full capacity 
for the occupants of a single room. This prac- 
tice is the opposite of fuel conservation and 
results in much fuel waste. 


Heat Distribution 

Unless the heat distribution system is in 
good order and functioning properly good re- 
sults cannot be achieved. Ventilating fans are 
necessary to the distribution of heat, but 
they can also be fuel wasters. Exhaust fans 
should not be operated so that they lower the 
atmospheric pressure in a building materially; 
when the inside pressure is lowered, the 
denser air from the outside flows inward so 
rapidly as to reduce space temperature. 
Changes of air must be made, but conserva- 
tive use of fans in the exhaust system is 
highly recommended. Cold-air fans should be 
regulated for winter operation so that only a 
minimum of outside air is admitted to the 
inside; dampers on these fans must close 
tightly without leakage. When outside tem- 
peratures approach the freezing point, it may 
not be necessary to operate fresh-air fans if 
circulation can be provided by exhaust fans 
and infiltration provides ample air change. 

The piping and condensate return sys- 
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tems are vital parts of the heating plant, and 
their upkeep is important. Traps should be 
inspected and cleaned regularly each season, 
Leaks of steam or water should not be per- 
mitted. Liberal use of insulation on piping 
will keep jhe heat where it belongs until it 
reaches radiators and heaters. Ductwork of 
hot-air systems should be thoroughly in. 
sulated where it passes through basement 
spaces. Condensate should be returned to the 
boiler at nearly the temperature of the steam 
which produced it; when there is a wide 
spread between the temperature of the heat- 
ing steam and the temperature of the re- 
turned condensate, fuel is being wasted and 
investigation is in order. Some of the causes 
of low temperature condensate are traps 
which do not operate properly, poorly in- 
sulated piping and condensate tanks, leakage 
allowing stored heat to be wasted, and poor 
drainage. Thermometers should be used fre- 
quently and liberally around heating systems 
to check space, water, and air temperatures. 
An overheated basement is a fuel waster, and 
a good indication that insulating material is 
being spared at the expense of fuel. 


The Heating Plant 

Before heat can be distributed and utilized 
it must be generated, and it is here that the 
bulk of fuel saving may be made. Assuming 
that the boiler or furnace surfaces are clean, 
it is important that they be kept in this con- 
dition. Once a week, regardless of the fuel 
used, soot and ash deposits should be brushed 
and otherwise removed from the boiler heat- 
ing surfaces. Prevention of soot accumulations 
is an essential habit; smoking fires cause soot, 
and for good economy this should be avoided. 

The burning of the fuel itself can be the 
most economical means of conservation. It 
is actually easier to save fuel than to waste 
it. The hand-fired furnace requires the most 
skill. Light, frequent firings should be prac- 
ticed at all times. With soft coal the ashpit 
door should be kept open, except when the 
fire is banked, and the draft should be reg- 
ulated by the damper. A thin fire is always 
best in a hand-fired furnace. Smoking can 
and should be avoided. In both stoker-fired 
and hand-fired boilers the air must be closely 
regulated for efficient combustion. Anthracite 
coal requires less air than soft coal, and the 
best performance’ is obtained by keeping the 
ashpit doors sealed during operations. Oil and 
gas require still less air, and smoking fires are 
evidence that poor combustion is taking 
place. 

The use of rakes, slices, and hoes in 4 
furnace of any kind should be discouraged. 
When a fire is “worked” clinkering results, 
and when clinkering takes place, unburned 
fuel is fused with the ash and goes out to 
waste. The ashpit should be kept clean and 
cool; with high-ash coals where clinkering 
is excessive, a layer of water in the ashpit 
will reduce the loss of unburned fuel. At 
the end or beginning of each season stokers 
and oil burners ought to be checked by manu- 
facturers’ representatives for wear and adjust- 
ment. 
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Railroads Force Illinois School Boards and Administrators 
to Study Laws of Budgets and Taxation 


The great railroads centering about Chi- 
cago have, in effect, sent scores of school 
boards and their administrative officers to a 
course of compulsory education in the laws 
affecting public school budgets, appropriations, 
and taxation. The institution conducting the 
studies is the school of hard knocks — the 
state courts. And the tuition is being paid in 
the shape of very large slices of revenue im- 
pounded by county officials from school taxes 
already collected for the current fiscal year. 

Once again, the railroads, which own such a 
large share of the property supporting the 
school districts and other local governments in 
the suburbs of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
have thrown out a dragnet to catch all unwary 
citizen officials who by inadvertence and ig- 
norance have not performed all their fiscal 
duties with the greatest technical accuracy. 
During the recent holidays scores of school 
boards were haled into court to show reason 
why important aspects of tax elections, tax 
levies, and adoption of budgets and appropria- 
tions should not be declared illegal because of 
technicalities. 

When objections to tax levies begin to 
appear important to county tax collectors, 
they usually proceed, upon advice of their 
counsel, to withhold payment of sufficient 
amounts of taxes already collected for the 
districts, to protect themselves from possible 
personal liability in case the objections are 
sustained by the county courts. This is what 
is happening in the present cases. It was not 
until the sums impounded began to run up 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the aggregate that school officials had their 
lawyers investigate causes. As usual, many of 
the tax objections were on almost trivial mat- 
ters. But as one of the staff of the state tax 
commission remarked, they probably had been 
included in the wholesale charges for “trading 
purposes.” So broad had been the charges that 
opposing counsel, with the aid of the state’s 
attorney, came together outside the court to 
try to agree on even the factual bases of 
the complaints. 

From the point of view of school officials, 
the lessons to be learned from this wholesale 
attack lie in two fields: (1) How should 
budgets and appropriations be made so as to 
stand upon under legal attack? (2) How 
should ballots be prepared for the purpose of 
holding elections affecting school taxes? 

Several years ago, legislative pressure 
groups in Illinois prevailed upon the State 
General Assembly to pass a budget law which 
was so inflexible that forthwith every really 
intelligent school board began to pad its 
budget sufficiently to be assured that it could 
have funds for operations. This was so serious 
that in the next legislative session the law was 
changed to provide reasonable requirements. 
In its earlier form the law was downright ob- 


noxious and encouraged fiscal practices. With 
the later form apparently any honest board 
could operate readily and honestly. The cur- 
rent attacks are not on broad basic grounds 
which would stop fraud or inefficiency. Rather 
they are on matters that to the laymen would 
seem inconsequential and they are brought 
solely for the purpose of avoiding taxation. 
They include such matters as the time at 
which the budget was prepared and the ap- 
propriation ordinance approved; the ac- 
cidental inclusion of duplicate items in the 
budget; discrepancies between the budget of 
expenses and the amount of the tax levy, 
even though less taxes were levied than called 
for in the budget, including income and outgo 
in the budget where the money involved was 
not from local taxes but from the Federal 
Government, and similar details of technique. 

The significance of this budgetary phase of 
school trouble may be indicated by four types 
of comment made by the scores of school 
lawyers who were involved in the cases. One 
was that at once the school boards should 
lapse back into former vicious practices under 
the older law and circumvent the railroad 
lawyers by _ systematically padding their 
budget. Another was that the budget law 
should be rescinded completely, even though 
many school authorities know that this at 
once would attract violent protests from pres- 
sure groups which would say the boards were 
venal. A third comment was that there should 
be an entirely new approach to the situation 
through a new and comprehensive law. At this 
time a commission is working on the recodifi- 
cation of the state school law, but much of 
the current trouble comes from the court’s 
use of the Australian ballot law, instead of 
the school law. A fourth suggestion was that 
all the 12,000 school boards in Illinois prepare 
to employ lawyers to sit in at every board 
meeting to tell the officials how they could 
govern their schools. That would cost a pretty 
penny, and all because of technicalities 


Effects of These Decisions 

Supreme court decisions in referendum elec- 
tion cases are much farther reaching both in 
implications and in school-board operations. 
About two years ago, the highest Illinois court 
held that such elections to raise tax rates were 
illegal where the proposition on the ballot 
combined the separate “educational” and 
“building” rates into one rate for voting pur- 
poses. This ruling affected hundreds of boards, 
which during the past year went to new elec- 
tions to accomplish the same purpose. This 
time they were very careful to separate the 
propositions on the ballots, but just recently 
a new supreme court decision has held that 
setting the propositions up on a “for or 
against” basis was illegal. The words to be 
used should have been “yes or no.” In some 
cases the boards had had to go to two refer- 
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endums to establish their earlier illegal rates, 
then during the year held two more elections 
to try to revalidate with technical accuracy 
the will of the people expressed at both sets 
of elections. Now this work must be done all 
over in those cases where the wrong words 
were used. 

The penalty in these cases is the loss of 
taxes from objecting property owners for such 
periods as the rates were declared improperly 
voted. Obviously where the objectors are 
large property owners the loss in budgeted 
income may be very material. Fortunately 
from the point of view of the school officials, 
ignorant taxpayers who simply paid what they 
were billed will get no rebates. Usually it is 
only the big property owners, of which 
normally the railroads are the most important, 
are equipped with expert tax attorneys, who 
ferret out any possible infraction of the law, 
and attack it wholly impersonally. It pays 
them to do this. Nor are the attacks exclu- 
sively against school boards. In the present 
dragnet one finds, for instance, a park district 
tax assailed because the item in the ordinances 
for buildings and grounds was combined, in- 
stead of being itemized separately; or a vil- 
lage has its taxes impounded on the ground 
that the word refuse was used instead of 
garbage. 

Possibly most significant in these election 
cases is the gradual shaping of a court policy. 
Not only when in doubt does the court side 
with the taxpayer, but broadly the public 
although being sold on public education, does 
not require that the state through pressure of 
public opinion, boldly assert the rights of 
childhood in these cases. Where for 15 or 20 
years, the rank and file of the community 
have assented to paying tax rates for which 
they knew they were voting, and still continue 
to pay such rates because they are not expert 
in taxation technicalities, it would seem that 
the people might get just a bit ruffled at being 
the unconscious scapegoats for quibblers. 
However, among all people directly associated 
with the public schools there is something 
more important; that is the fact that at the 
heart of our systems of public schools we 
countenance dismal ignorance in respect to 
fiscal management in education. 

In order to rectify such a state of affairs, it 
is necessary first to recognize a number of 
facts about the public schools and their gov- 
ernment, as follows: 

1. School-board members are not compen- 
sated. They are transient. They are amateurs, 
often in the best sense of that word; but 
nevertheless they are uninformed upon taking 
office, and they do not expect to make a life- 
work of this pleasant civic avocation. They 
need professional assistance and leadership. 

2. The professional school administrator, 
broadly speaking, has not been trained in 
business. He may admit he is not expert in 
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the various phases of finance, specially in the 
pitfalls of taxation with its chronic delinquen- 
cies and objections. Yet upon this man nor- 
mally should rest the obligation to assist his 
board to a full knowledge of what goes on in 
such situations, so as to forewarn before 
financial damage is done. Here is a serious 
gap in the assumed cooperative relationship 
between board and administrator. It may be 
a case of blind leading the blind. 

3. There is a stage in the development, 
both 6f the administrator and of the school 
system, where fiscal affairs take on a vital 
aspect. The growing member of the profession 
who aspires to a position of greater responsi- 
bility may be surprised that he is not accept- 
able to a board, although he may be a good 
educator. The growing system finds its busi- 
ness needs encroaching on the more important 
matters of education per se. At this stage of 
development both the system and the leader 
need specialized assistance of a trained busi- 
ness manager. 

4. There has long been much debate 
whether an ignorant superintendent should be 
superior in authority to his fiscal associate. 
The professional attitude toward the business 
manager in Illinois may be indicated by say- 
ing that this official is not permitted to share 
in the teachers’ pension provisions. Yet the 
penalties suffered by teachers and the children 
through undiscovered tax disabilities which for 
years may make inroads on potential revenue 
would seem to point to the necessity for some- 
one in the system to know what school busi- 
ness means. 


Better Training of Administrators 
Needed 

5. Who is responsible for this dilemma? 
One may point to county and state superin- 
tendents, or to the more lowly school treasurer, 
who possibly is only a custodian. One may 
appeal to state’s attorneys or work for legisla- 
tive bills to correct evils as they are discov- 
ered through the courts. But these are all pal- 
liatives. At the heart of the situation is the 
type of training received by faculties and ad- 
ministrators in the teacher-training institu- 
tions. Generally speaking, graduate degrees re- 
quired for administrative positions are granted 
only if certain requirements are met in the 
institution. Chiefly these requirements have to 
do with the educative process and not with 
fiscal affairs. True, elective courses are avail- 
able in finance, law, public relations, and gen- 
eralized business administration. But broadly 
these subjects are not required, save as they 
are given on such diffuse and generalized bases 
as what might be termed basic to cover any 
of the 48 states. One episode 
suggestive. 

The officer in charge of legal matters in the 
Illinois state department of public instruction 
several years ago remarked, in the writer's 
presence, to the representatives of three great 
universities that if he had his way about it, 
no teacher would receive a certificate for 
teaching in the state without some knowledge 
of school law. For the teacher developed into 
a supervisor or principal and finally into a 


may be 
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superintendent; and this officer was receiving 
about five thousand letters yearly inquiring of 
debated matters in the school law. Recently, 
he has estimated that the deluge of letters has 
increased to nearly seven thousand yearly. 

What can be done in the given local school 
system to avoid at least some of the troubles 
which crop up in such chaotic fashion in the 
aggregate when railroads sense it to be profit- 
able to take action? Mistakes will be made in 
the best run organizations. But there are 
several cardinal principles which numerous offi- 
cials, professional associations, and teacher- 
training institutions do not adequately recog- 
nize. These the wise administrator should 
comprehend. 

There must be an acceptance by him of the 
prime obligation to train his own board. But 
to do this he must first know that he himself 
understands what that means and is equipped 
for it. Instead of assuming that all such tech- 
nicalities as indicated here can merely be 
passed to a lawyer, both he and the board 
members should give enough time to under- 
stand what these cases mean, so that forever 
after the same school system shall not be 
subject to the same financial losses for the 
same reasons. He must recognize when his 
own training and the size of his school make 
it imperative to seek staff assistance for im- 
portant fiscal affairs. In his own professional 
associations he should at every opportunity 
make it clear that to pay due heed to law, 
finance, important public relations, and good 
business management does not mean to slight 
education of the children. He should empha- 
size that without revenue schools cannot run, 
that with business inefficiency sharp criticism 
from the community may even hurt the edu- 
cational program of the school. Finally, he 
should use his influence with state officials 
and teachers colleges to insist, on the one 
hand, that legal requirements for administra- 
tors be such as to provide a presumption of 
fiscal knowledge and, on the other hand, that 
teachers colleges and universities insist on 
training requirements commensurate with cur- 
rent needs both of the growing school and of 
the growing administrator. 


(Concluded on page 60) 


— Qu 


A NATION-WIDE PROGRAM FOR MEET- 
ING THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
EMERGENCY 


Those who are seriously concerned with the 
general welfare of the nation in the present 
crisis and afterward have become genuinely 


alarmed at the growing shortage of teachers 
and its implications. 

Dr. F. C. Rosecrance, of the School of 
Education, and Dr. Frank S. Endicott, of the 
Teacher Placement Service of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., have outlined a 
program which they believe will prove a rem- 
edy for the critical situation now facing the 
schools of the nation 

Dr. Rosecrance and Dr. Endicott point out 
that several factors contribute to the growing 
critical situation. These are 
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1. Hundreds of teachers are leaving the 
profession to enter the armed forces or to take 
jobs in business and industry at higher sal. 
aries. 

2. There will be a shortage of 50,000 teach- 
ers with the opening of the school year 1943- 
44. 

3. There are over 1500 vacancies in the 
state of Illinois and less than 900 qualified 
persons will be graduated teacher- 
training institutions. 

4. Acute teacher shortages have developed 
in the fields of industrial arts, vocational 
agriculture, home economics, science, mathe- 
matics, commercial subjects, and music. 

5. Rising birth rates will be reflected in a 
sharp increase in enrollment in the lower 
grades of the elementary schools. 

6. Leadership in a long-time program of 
reconstruction can come only from an edu- 
cated citizenry. Elementary, secondary, and 
higher education must be maintained as com- 
pletely as possible but a greatly expanded 
adult-education program must be created. 

Since these problems are nationwide in 
scope, it is believed that they can be met only 
as a national program. Such a program should 
include the following essential steps: 

1. State-wide surveys must be conducted by 
state departments of public instruction in 
order to reveal the number and types of 
positions likely to be open at the beginning 
of the 1943-44 school year. 

2. All persons not now teaching but quali- 
fied to teach or able to qualify with three 
months of careful full-time teaching must be 
registered through local schools. 

3. Special summer programs by all types 
of teacher-training institutions must be in- 
augurated to meet the needs of 
desiring ‘refresher’ and 
academic and professional training. 


from 


persons 
courses additional 

4. Teacher placement services of both insti- 
tutional governmental character must 
register and make available all prospective 


and 


teachers to employing officials on a noncom- 
mission basis. 

5. Financial assistance to individuals on the 
order of the NYA student aid plan should be 
administered by some organization like the 
present NYA to insure the needed supply of 
teachers and the fullest realization of training 
opportunities. 

6. Federal grants may very well be made 
available to school districts unable to keep 
or to employ teachers because of inadequate 
resources with which to pay salaries 

a 
® Malden, Mass. Regular employees of the 


school system have been given 10 per cent salary 
increases, 





but the raises are based on salaries of 


September 1, 1942. The increases in maximums 
granted earlier will be deducted. Employees who 
entered the service since September 1, 1942, were 


given increases of 5 per cent. The increases will 
raise the school pay roll by $40,000 

® Eureka, Kans. The school board has given 
bonuses of $50 to teachers, administrators, and 
other school employees. The bonuses will be paid 
in five installments of $10 each, beginning with 
January, 1943, and continuing through May 
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Music as a Part of Education 
in Wartime’ 


An over-all wartime program for the schools 
is now functioning in the “all-out effort for 
victory” as sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education through its Wartime Com- 
mission. Music education is a co-ordinated 
part of this program. 

Music is a powerful social instrument which 
should be used as effectively as possible to 
promote the war effort. Through music and 
its effects, jobs will be done better and all 
the issues involved in winning the war will 
be understood more easily both on the battle- 
field and in the realm of ideology. 

Music educators throughout the country 
have pledged themselves to such cooperation 
with the war effort. The success of their pro- 
posals involves close cooperation and constant 
consultation with school administrators, care- 
ful planning based on competent advice, and 
a definite working relationship with all na- 
tional and local agencies concerned with the 
war effort. 


A Program Set Up 

To this end the board of directors of the 
Music Education National Conference, also 
representing the auxiliary units — the National 
Band Association, the National School Or- 
chestra Association, the National School Vo- 
cal Association, and the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association — in accepting the re- 
sponsibility for such service have set up a 
well-balanced program to guide the effort. 

This program, in essence, suggests the fol- 
lowing procedures: (1) Schools should be 
encouraged to participate in the universal 
singing of those songs that express and con- 
tribute to the war spirit which actuates the 
entire program. (2) All organized vocal and 
instrumental music groups should be utilized 
to provide leadership in the development of 
all-inclusive participation in the singing of 
the selected songs. (3) Cooperation with other 
departments of the school should be promoted 
through active participation in such programs 
as are inaugurated by them whether or not 
music is involved. (4) There should be a 
planned use of music of the United States, 
instrumental and vocal, traditional and con- 
temporary, folk and art. (5) So, too, there 
should be planned use of the music of the 
United Nations in both formal and informal 
programs and in cooperation with other de- 
partments of the school. (6) Similar attention 
should be directed to the use of Latin-Amer- 
ican music in connection with inter-American 
programs. (7) Schools should cooperate with 
government and service agencies, not only in 
specific projects, but through interpretation of 


1Based on the Program for Music Education in War 
time as outlined by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. An extended discussion of the program may be 
found in the September-October issue of the Musi 
Educators’ Journal, official paper of the conference 
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the programs of the various agencies as they 
concern the schools and the role of school 
activities. 


Special Programs 

Among the special programs in which 
schools can participate and perhaps even in- 
itiate are those honoring the men in the 
armed services. Periodic programs could be 
held in school assemblies to give individual 
mention to graduates of the particular school 
concerned. Other suggested participation 
might be in flag ceremonies, outdoor concerts, 
patriotic pageants, and special events con- 
nected with the Treasury Department’s cam- 
paign for the sale of War Bonds. In all 
instances, good use might be made of the serv- 
ices rendered by the chorus, orchestra, and 
band, or all three. 

In the broader aspect of the program, the 
development of community-wide singing pro- 
grams can be encouraged through providing 
song leaders from the schools. As an example 
of a neglect which the schools can thus cor- 
rect is the regard shown for American folk 
songs. Because of this neglect, teachers have 
been deprived of a body of material which 
could be tremendously effective in teaching, 
among other things, Americanism. Only until 
recently this type of music was treated as 
something strange and foreign. To have music 
become an integral part of national life, the 
folk song represents a naturalistic approach. 
The frequent complaint that there is no mate- 
rial available in usable form can no longer 
be made. Through the years the Lomaxes, 
with the aid of other folklorists, developed the 
collection of folk songs until today the archive 
of American folk song contains phonograph 
recordings of about 20,000 folk songs. The 
field is rich and hasn’t been exhausted by any 
means. Commercial organizations are develop- 
ing the manufacture of these records so that 
schools can readily procure them. 


Build Morale by Music 


In general, the schools should hold them- 
selves responsible for the extension of their 
services in making the public more conscious 
of the value of American music in promoting 
wartime morale. It is not enough to assume 
that “Tin-Pan Alley” will of itself produce 
the right materials for building morale. Fre- 
quently these offerings prove to be cheap in 
content and shoddy in construction. Because 
they lack a profound grasp of the American 
spirit, they are nothing more than ephemera 
doomed to die in the moment of their crea- 
tion, thus proving detrimental rather than 
helpful to the war effort. It is the work of 
writers whose works have stood the test of 
time which should be used. Then, too, the 
schools must be quick to recognize and en- 
courage the meritorious work of contempo- 
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Acme Photo 
CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER TO RECEIVE 
1943 AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 


The 1943 American Education Award will be 
given to Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, U. S. A. 
The speaker of the evening will be Major Ros- 
well P. Rosengren, U. S. A. The award is made 
each year by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association. 





raries. It is the duty of the schools not to 
“sell” American music to the nation, but 
rather to find it and perform it and then let 
its appeal speak for itself. Group singing of- 
fers great possibilities in acquainting the pub- 
lic with new materials and in reviving appre- 
ciation of the old. 

Music is a palliative for the strain on nerves 
and is one of the vital requisites of a people 
determined to make and supply its fighters 
with the tools of warfare. The school today 
is not an ivory tower. It should be the moti- 
vating organization in most cases, and the co- 
operating agency at the least, in the promo- 
tion of the war effort through music. 





o— 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


& Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
voted to pay a “cost-of-living” increase of $8 
a month to 2500 school employees. The increases 
were dated back to November 1, 1942. 

®& The State Department of Education of Al- 
bany, N. Y., has begun the reorganization of high 
school courses throughout the state to meet 
changes brought about by the lowered draft age. 
The programs outlined by the state department 
follow closely along the lines of the war-training 
programs set up by the high school division of 
the New York City board of education. A new 
bulletin called “Wartime Adjustments in Second- 
ary Schools” has been distributed among the 
high schools of the state. 

® New York, N. Y. A preinduction or war 
course in commercial education for high school 
boys and girls will be offered in the high schools 
beginning with the new semester in February. 
The new course was compiled by a committee 
working under the direction of Dr. Morris 
Meister, principal of the Bronx High School of 
Science. The course is being offered at this time 
to meet the shortage of trained office workers. 
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Schools and Postwar Cities 


EXPERTS in the fields of city planning 
and municipal administration are seriously 
concerned about the postwar reconstruc- 
tion which is certain to occur and which 
will cause serious changes in the growth, 
economic status, social stability, and ad- 
ministrative problems of the municipalities 
of the United States. It is certain that far- 
reaching changes will occur in population 
patterns because of necessary changes in 
the location and character of industrial 
plants and in the entire public and private 
enterprise economy of cities and even 
counties. 

The return of industry to the making 
of goods for civilian peacetime consump- 
tion will entail a vast reshuffling of plants 
and of labor in which the suitability of 
buildings and machinery, the possibility 
of retooling, access to raw materials and 
to markets, and numerous other factors 
will have an influence. It is certain that 
many plants will be scrapped while others 
will continue and will hold their labor 
unless the character of the products is en- 
tirely changed. The vast majority of war 
industries are in or near large cities so that 
there seems to be little possibility of estab- 
lishing new cities or of causing small cities 
to grow with mushroom rapidity. The char- 
acter and location of industries are likely 
to be influenced not merely by private 
enterprise but also by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program of demobilization, by its 
plans for future military and defense 
measures, and by its ownership of many 
of the newest plants. 

Unquestionably, the entire pattern of 
cities will be affected by numerous other 
influences, particularly transportation, the 
rehabilitation of blighted residential areas, 
the public subsidies for low-rental housing. 
Private enterprise may be expected to 
become extremely active in large scale 
housing enterprises and in encouraging in- 
dividual home construction, particularly of 
the new low-cost, prefabricated types. 

City development and _ reconstruction 
are certain to be carried on after the war 
under public planning that will take into 
account social values, as well as the factors 
enumerated in the paragraphs above — all 
largely neglected in the past. In all this 
planning, educational authorities must take 
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a part and display leadership for the de- 
velopment of the needed school plant so 
that the instruction of both children and 
adults will be adequate and economical, 
and that the wider uses of school buildings 
will be fully anticipated. School-board 
representation in regional and city plan- 
ning groups — both volunteer and official 
— is essential to complete success. School 
people have been far too modest in the 
past in asserting the place of the school 
plant in city planning and zoning. They 
have much to contribute in unsuspected 
directions and they have an important 
duty to discharge. 


School Administration and 
Commercial Interests 


THE occasional ruptures between school 
systems and local business interests would 
indicate that there is no common agree- 
ment on the school services which run into 
direct competition with the local merchants. 

The retailer who is a taxpayer believes 
himself entitled to the student trade. He 
contends that much of the merchandizing 
engaged in by schools has no direct educa- 
tional application. Even when it has true 
educational value, the time consumed by 
well-paid teachers and other employees in 
looking after such business involves a 
greater expense than the results achieved. 

On the other side of the problem the ele- 
ments of economy and school efficiency 
comes into play. Books and school para- 
phernalia are bought in quantity and sold 
to the students at cost price. The savings 
go to the students and their parents. Again, 
it is contended that the merchant does not 
carry complete stocks or the right kind of 
things which the schools demand. There 
is a tendency to overcharge where a com- 
petitive situation cannot be set up. Delays 
and errors are common difficulties over 
which the schools should have control. 

Serious trouble usually arises only when 
it is discovered that the school authorities 
have not managed wisely in the conduct 
of school stores and sales. When purchases 
of candy and other eatables are made on 
the basis of personal favoritism or politics, 
when true competition is avoided, when 
schools are overstocked, when inventorying 
and accounting are loose, and when there 
is reason to suspect that school staff mem- 
bers benefit even indirectly but substan- 
tially — then there is cause to charge both 
the school executives and the board with 
serious breaches of duty. 

Experience has taught, however, that a 
school system in the interest of economy 
and expediency may, within certain limi- 
tations, conduct a school sales department 
dealing in books and supplies. The average 
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merchant realizes that the competition here 
involved is at best only nominal. 

Thus, many school systems carry and 
sell books and supplies to students with 
advantage to the latter and to the school 
as a whole without being opposed by com- 
petent and fair-minded business people. In 
each instance, however, the school author- 
ities are the best judges as to the expedi- 
ency and practicability of the plan followed 
in the light of local conditions. 


Revising Rules and Regulations 


A SCHOOL system is primarily governed 
by state laws. In the light of these laws 
and consistent with their interpretation, 
the administrators must formulate regula- 
tions for the day by day operations. 

The primary purpose of all school-board 
rules is the promotion of orderly and effi- 
cient administration, the ready and com- 
plete conduct of the schools for the true 
purposes for which they were established. 
The ordinary situations and _ problems 
which occur in a community of teachers 
and pupils are to be directed to the true 
ends of education. The avoidance of 
troubles, the forbidding of actions and 
tendencies which harm educational pur- 
poses are essential elements of all rules 
but are after all only negative aspects. 
Prudent, efficient conduct of all concerned 
represents the positive values to be 
achieved. 

There is in every set of rules a legal 
aspect which cannot be ignored. School 
districts and school boards are legal en- 
tities created by the state with powers dis- 
tinctly limited. The courts have frequently 
held that the school rules must be reason- 
able, in harmony with existing laws, and 
consistent with good public policy. 

A periodical analysis of established rules 
invariably leads to the discovery of short- 
comings and inconsistencies. Such defects 
cannot be neglected by the school boards 
and their executive officers. Every set of 
rules and regulations must be revised from 
time to time so that those in the employ 
of the school system may be informed on 
the policies pronounced by the admin- 
istrators and guided in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities assigned to them. In no other 
way can desired results be obtained. 

ee 
SHAPING THEIR OWN DESTINY 


“Boys and girls are free human beings, with a 
soul and the power to choose between good and 
evil. To a large extent they shape their own des- 
tinies. They may elect to use all the intelligence at 
their command and all their strength in some 
worthy lifework; or they may choose the easy 
way and do little or nothing except as necessity 
forces them. Between these two extremes are 
those who exert degrees of effort with correspond- 
ing results.’— Frank A. Godehaux, President, 
State Board of Education, La. 
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A Check List for WAR Effort 


Norman Frost’ 


Is your school doing war work as well as 
it can? 

Unquestionably schools are helping win the 
war. The piles of scrap on many school 
grounds, ration books correctly in the hands 
of citizens, the general participation even of 
the poorest children in buying war savings 
stamps and bonds; all of these are evidence 
that schools, perhaps chiefly 
schools, are helping. 

Of all these matters,’ general participation 
is possibly the most important. That is one 
of the things taken for granted. It seems so 
much a part of our American spirit that it 
is assumed to be perfectly natural. And so 
it is, because the school, too, is a perfectly 
natural part of American life. It is to be 
expected, according to American tradition, 
that children will find out at school what it 
is all about, what folks should do, and how 
and when they should do it. 

This coverage of war effort through chil- 
dren is the most nearly perfect coverage 
there is. School children reach into the homes 
of rich and poor alike. The most remote rural 
homes are reached directly, as are the swanki- 
est homes, if homes they are, where flunkies 
guard the entrances and newspapers are con- 
sidered too vulgar to be worthy of attention. 
Even illiterates have children, most of them 
in school, and illiterates are particularly de- 
pendent on their school children for keeping 
in touch with world affairs. Children carry 
the message to black and white, to Jew and 
Gentile, to laborer and capitalist, to landlord 
and tenant, to native and foreign born, to 
Democrat and Republican, to the just and 
the unjust, to the wise and the foolish. 

Along with information an attitude is car- 
ried. Mother may be willing to hoard sugar, 
but she doesn’t want her children of school 
age to know about it. Father may be willing 
and anxious to drive fifty miles an hour when 
the traffic police are not around, but he 
doesn’t like to have his school-age son re- 
mind him that he is wasting rubber. The 
understanding of children, their straight 
thinking, undeterred by selfish considerations, 
has a big part in our American spirit; the 
spirit that is going to win even more surely 
than our material wealth. 

A realization of these things is making 
school people—teachers and patrons and 
pupils as well as school officials — question 
whether their schools are doing all that they 
can. Unquestionably every school is playing 
an important part in the war effort, but there 
may be possibilities of even greater service. 
Even with the school yard piled with scrap 
and a registration notice tacked on the school- 
house door, individuals are asking, could my 


elementary 


*Professor of rural education, 


Peabody 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


College for 


school have done more? Can it do a better 
job on the next job it is asked to do? Is it 
doing its part for the less spectacular phases 
of war effort? What constitutes all-out ef- 
fort by a school? Is my school exerting any- 
thing like all-out effort? 

A group of principals and teachers enrolled 
in a Saturday class at Peabody College set 
themselves to answer these questions. They 
are questions of ow rather than what. Plenty 
of things to do are suggested; some of them 
are thrust upon us. The salvage campaign 
and rationing were thrust upon us. Work for 
health, food production, thrift, preinduction 
training, understanding of hemispheric soli- 
darity, sharing in productive work, and many 
more are suggested. Of things to do there is 
a wide choice. But how are the schools to do 
these things? 


Results Are Necessary 

In suggesting ways and means, two funda- 
mental requirements have been constantly in 
mind. First, the procedures used should pro- 
duce objective, physical results. Scrap must 
be collected, ration books issued, food con- 
served, gardens planted, health improved. The 
material goals must be achieved. 

Second, understanding and skills developed 
should contribute to even better performance 
in the future. This should be true for other 
undertakings as well as for the specific objec- 
tive of present activities. Attitudes of help- 
fulness, ability to work with others, use of 
organization and planning for time and equip- 
ment, knowledge of the kinds of results de- 
sired and their significance, growth of in- 
genuity in getting results: all. these must be 
developed. In short, the way of doing things 
should be educational. The personal growth 
is as important as the more limited objective 
achievement. 

What, then, are the ways in which a school 
may achieve these results? 

1. Schedule time for each war effort under- 
taking. This may be a positive allotment in 
hours and minutes; it may be permissive and 
flexible; it may be by administrative policy 
— but time there must be. Since schools al- 
ready have full schedules, this time must be 
taken from some other activity or the war 
effort substituted for something else. In gen- 
eral, time may be provided from: 

A) Class time: either by decreasing class 
time, or by making phases of war effort a 
part of regular classwork. English classes may 
write letters, prepare talks, make reports, and 
the like. Other subjects may create oppor- 
tunities to participate. 

B) Extracurricular activities may be cur- 
tailed or omitted. Time may be taken from 
home rooms, recesses, athletic programs, as- 
semblies, and like activities. 

C) Home study assignments may be re- 
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duced or discontinued. Many doubt the value 
of such work anyway. 

D) Out-of-school time may be demanded 
of teachers and pupils, and organized for ef- 
fective use. 

2. Provide space. A place is needed for any 
kind of work. For war effort space must be 
provided for storage of scrap, meetings of 
all kinds, registrations, gardens, and the like. 

3. Provide tools and equipment for garden- 
ing, trucks for scrap collection, motion-pic- 
ture equipment for showing film, kitchen 
equipment for serving meals and teaching 
food conservation. 

4. Find and make available materials for 
posters, letter writing, map making, costumes 
for plays or pageants, and for other activities 
involved. 

5. Library and reference services should 
make available books, packages of informa- 
tional material, visual aids, bibliographies, 
and the like, bearing directly on the phases 
of war effort undertaken. 


Curriculum Adjustments 

6. Curriculum adjustment should provide 
instruction along lines of specific war’ effort 
undertaken as well as on general phases of 
war information and understanding. This may 
be by integration with subjects taught, by 
organization of special units of learning, or 
by a combination of both procedures. 

A) Integration with subjects. Geography 
may include maps of the community, study 
of loeal resources, showing where scrap is 
going and where materials are produced, and 
the like. Science classes may study materials 
and processes involved, both locally and in 
broader relationships. In a similar way, all 
subjects may be related to significant aspects 
of any specific undertaking. 

B) Special units of learning may be organ- 
ized about parts of the rather broad lines 
of effort. For example, units may be organ- 
ized about tin, copper, steel, gas rationing, 
selective service, savings, and so on almost 
indefinitely. Each such unit may involve 
information, activity, emotional response, and 
include work from each of the formal sub- 
ject matter fields. 

7. Arrange for talks, lectures, forum dis- 
cussions, and the like, both for pupils and 
adults. 

8. Parent-teacher associations should ar- 
range special programs and discussions in 
preparation for the contribution to war ef- 
fort of the school that this organization can 
make. 

9. Provide for teacher participation in plan- 
ning and executing the work to be done. This 
will probably involve special faculty meetings 
and committees. 

10. Provide for pupil participation in plan- 
ning as well as doing. Every pupil should 
share in both. This may be done through: 

A) Existing organizations, such as Junior 
Red Cross, Scouts, home-rooms and class 
organizations. 

B) Special organizations, such as the Jun- 
ior Army. 

11. Sponsor and arrange for adult participa- 
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tion through advisory committees, room spon- 
sors, parent-child banquets or meetings, or 
otherwise. 

12. Contact voluntary adult organizations. 

A) Organizations, such as the Chambers of 
Commerce, luncheon clubs, county councils, 
American Legion, women’s clubs, newspapers, 
and radio stations should be contacted. 

B) Assistance may take the form of fi- 
nance, speakers, equipment, space, supplies, 
publictty, transportation. 

13. Contact and co-ordinate with the pro- 
gram of civil agencies. The school board is 
the first such agency for a school to con- 
tact. Other agencies should include those of 
health, law enforcement, and finance as well 
as OCD, WPB, OPM, and the like. 

14. Arrange for transportation of persons 
and materials. This will include speakers, 
pupil excursions, supplies, equipment, salvage, 
and other things. 

15. Money is needed for most things, war 
effort as well as others. Providing money may 
involve many sources, such as allowances from 
the school board or other civil authorities, 
raising money by sales or entertainments, 
voluntary subscriptions or gifts, sale of ad- 
vertising, benefit performances, sale of scrap. 

16. Special programs may be arranged, 
either for pupils or for patrons, or both. 
These include such things as assembly pro- 
grams, dramatic performances, pageants, ral- 
lies, as well as the more formal lectures and 
forums already mentioned. 


Bulletins and Exhibits 

17. Provision of food for workers may add 
much to the effectiveness of the work. Schools 
may take charge of dinners or luncheons in 
connection with campaigns, serve meals or 
hot drinks to those who work late or at such 
times as to interfere with regular meals, 
lunches for workers in Red Cross units, as 
well as exercise care in so feeding children 
as to emphasize both food conservation and 
proper diet. 

18. Bulletins and circulars should be dis- 
tributed, or even prepared. This includes se- 
curing and distributing publications of gov- 
ernmental agencies, local voluntary groups, 
and national organizations. The school itself, 
through faculty and students, may prepare 
special suggestions for local work, hand books 
of organization, reports of progress and sur- 
veys of local resources, compilations of sugges- 
tions for effective work, and the like. 

These bulletins and circulars include those 
for general use as well as special materials 
for pupils and teaching suggestions for the 
faculty. 

19. Exhibits and demonstrations show the 
kind of things needed and the proper way 
of doing things. Exhibits of the kind of scrap 
to be collected, pictures of the products made 
from scrap, demonstrations of safe handling 
of materials and preparation of cans for 
salvage, way to roll bandages, methods of 
cooking to preserve food values, and similar 
matters can add much to effectiveness. Dem- 
onstration teaching of units related to war 
effort is a part of this item. 
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20. Adult education requires special at- 
tention. This is in addition to the incidental 
educational value of participation in various 
aspects of war effort. Each school should 
assume responsibility for providing informa- 
tion and training needed by adults in its 
area. This will probably involve adult 
classes, sponsoring of extension services and 
short courses as well as demonstrations, li- 
brary service, special programs, and other ac- 
tivities previously mentioned. 

21. Use of school plant and facilities by 
community groups and governmental agencies 
should be encouraged. This throws added 
burdens on administrators, faculty, students, 
and janitors, but the use of schoolhouses for 
general meetings, committee meetings, work 
groups, use of the library, and the like may 
be of vital significance. This is particularly 
the case in small places where other facilities 
are lacking. 

22. Adjustment of teaching load, extracur- 
ricular duties, and janitorial work is necessary. 
Teachers should be relieved of much of their 
extraclass work in order that they may have 
time to both teach and practice what they 
teach about war effort. Clerks, volunteer adult 
workers, and students may be used to help 
teachers and janitors. The NYA has shown 
how helpful students may be for small pay. 
Volunteer service for the nation may be even 
more effective. 

23. Surveys of local situations are basic to 
effective work. Schools can make these sur- 
veys, using pupils for much of the planning 
as well as for the detail work of gathering 
data, tabulating, and interpreting findings 
Such work is of great educational value, and 
the results are useful. Survey work should 
include the use of maps, charts, diagrams, 
check lists, questionnaires, interviews, 
sultation of official records, study of news- 
papers, as well as direct 
measurement. 


con- 


observation and 


Co-ordination of Efforts 


24. Publicity the preparation of 
material for publication, writing of letters, 
talking, posters, dodgers or handbills, and the 
like. Schools have in their pupils plenty of 
publicity agents to reach the entire commu- 
nity easily and quickly. Responsibility for 
“getting the word around” is one which the 
school must accept 

25. Co-ordination and integration of effort 
saves time for other work and assures full 
coverage of all that needs to be done. For 
the co-ordination of its own efforts the school 
has sole responsibility. This is a considerable 
task. The democratic uses commit- 
tees, representative groups, forums, and gen- 
eral meetings. This produces the best co- 
ordination. Principals who believe themselves 
capable of doing a better job more quickly 
are at least half wrong 


includes 


process 


They cannot do so 
good a job, and by the time their mistakes 
are corrected there is no assurance they can 
do it more quickly. It is scarcely conceivable, 
for example, that any democratic process in 
national man-power control could have made 
more of a mess than autocratic planners have 
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made, or could have taken much longer to 
do it. 

For community co-ordination of effort the 
school shares responsibility with other agen- 
cies. If there is a Community War Council, 
the school should be actively associated. If 
there is not, the school should make every 
effort to have such a council established, 

In using these suggestions as a check list 
two procedures were used. First, each school 
principal counted the number of items or 
suggestions about which his school was doing 
anything at all. This number, multiplied by 
four, gives the percentage of the suggested 
ways of contributing to war effort that his 
school was using. The results were not en- 
couraging. 

The second procedure gave even more in- 
dication that these schools were not making 
all-out efforts. In this procedure each item 
was rated numerically: zero if the school was 
not doing it, one if the effort was slight, 
two if the effort was fair, three if the effort 
was good, and four if the effort was all that 
could be desired. 

These procedures are illustrated by the ac- 
companying rating of one school on its ef- 
fort in collecting salvage. For obvious reasons 
the name is withheld. 


CHECK LIST ON WAR EFFORT 
Rating of X School on Effort in Collecting Salvage 


Vumerical rating for 


Item degree of effort 
0 1 2 3 4 

1. Time for war work 3 
2. Space for special activities 
3. Special equipment 
4. Special materials l 
5. Special library services 0 
6. Curriculum adjustment 
7. Pertinent lectures, forums 


8. P.T.A. programs, cooperation 

9. Teacher participation 

l Pupil participation 

11. Adult participation l 
12. Contact with voluntary agencies 

13. Contact with civil agencies 

14. Transportation provided 0 

15. Financial backing 


16. Special programs arranged l 
17. Food served ) 

18. Bulletins and circulars used 

19. Exhibits and demonstrations | 
20. Adult educational program l 
21. Use of school plant 


22. Adjusted load (teachers, janitor) | 
23. Local survey 3 
24. Publicity l 
25. Co-ordination of effort 0 
Totals 0 7 16 9 0 
Grand total, 32 of possible 100 


Ways used to achieve results, 18 of 25; 72 per cent 
Ratings 
0 Not used at all 


l Slight use 

2 Fair use 

3 Good use 

+ Maximum use 


In this school some effort was made in 18 
ways, 72 per cent of the suggested. 
Rated according to the quality of effort, the 
percentage is only 32 

No effort is made in this rating to consider 
the relative 


Vays 


importance or effectiveness of 
each procedure. After some effort to weigh 
the items it seemed to the class that the sig- 
nificance of each varied in different schools. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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ice Machines 


« After 35 years, the Army gee from the pistol to the 

This will be the weapon for all officers up to the 

and for the supporting troops that car- 
ried pistols and relied on riflemen for defense. The new 
Winchester light, chort-barreled carbine has range 
enough to be a weapon of offense, whereas the .40- 
caliber pistol is purely a defensive weapon. Lhe Win- 


chester carbine 18 rated high, and 1s judged to increase 
the fire power of the infantry regiment by 33 per 
cent.” As reported by rews magazine. 
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MONROE OPERATION IS THE KEY 
TO A WAR TIME JOB 


The mighty surge of war production car- 
ries with it a load of figure work that is 
breaking all records. Want ad after want 
ad asks for employees that know Monroe 
operation—the schools that are meeting 
this demand are helping to win the war. 


Because Monroe man-power and ma- 
terials are now concentrated on making 
direct munitions of war; new Monroes 
are not available. But the Monroes you 
now have were built to last for years; 
and we offer all schools using Monroe 
machines these definite wartime services 
at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by trained 
mechanics who will keep your Monroes 
operating efficiently. 

2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in 
the elements of business arithmetic and 
Monroe operation. 


3. An advanced School Manual of In- 
struction of 200 pages that will help you 
give the increased training needed to meet 
the wartime demand for figuring skill. 


MONROE CALCULATING 


ORANGE, 


CHECK LIST FOR WAR EFFORT 


(Concluded from page 48) 


It is quite likely that in X school, rated above, 
the things that were more effective in that 
school were being done. The effectiveness of 
the school in collecting salvage would there- 
fore be somewhat higher than indicated. The 
degree to which the school was making an 
all-out effort is more accurately shown. 
Further, this rating applies only to the 
degree of effort in salvage collection. Sepa- 
rate rating is necessary to show its effort 





4. Advice on special problems for ad- 
vanced classes. To use your Monroes to 
the full and to keep them operating day 
in and day out—take full advantage of 
Monroe’s wartime service. Call the near- 
est Monroe branch for full details or 
write to our Educational Department. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 





MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


NEW JERSEY 


in rationing, improving health, conserving 
food or soil; in fact, for each line or aspect 
of war effort. It is an attempt to check on 
how seriously it is working on what it has 
undertaken. Consideration of whether it has 
undertaken the right things, or as much as 
it should, is another question and seems the 
one about which most of current discussion 
is concerned. 

The chief use of this check list is to sug- 
gest to school people ways in which they 
may do more effectively what they are trying 
to do. 
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MOBILIZING SCHOOLS ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


(Concluded from page 16) 


have mobilized America’s 30,000,000 schoo] 
children into an understanding and willing 
army of learners and workers. Only by con- 
tinuing the mobilization of this strong force 
can we help to preserve our American way 
of life and hasten the day when peace shall 
again reign on the earth. 

War Savings is one activity in which 
everyone can participate with the knowl- 
edge and the satisfaction that the fight is 
thereby going forward against Hitler and 
Hirohito, against inflation, and against 
future insecurity. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUTRITION 
PROJECT IN PLEASANTVILLE 


(Concluded from page 38) 


fertilizer were bought, labor and tools col- 
lected, and the land was plowed and planted, 
The crop was later harvested and taken to the 
cafeteria kitchens where the women canned 
the fruits and vegetables for use during the 
next school year. 

The following year the farm acreage was in- 
creased and additional vegetables and fruits 
were grown. More material was canned. Dur- 
ing the past summer a total of 5538 quart 
mason jars were filled and stored for the use 
of the cafeterias during the winter months. In 
addition, garden truck was supplied to hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions in the 
community. During the past year a total of 
113,147 lunches were served to the children 
in the schools. 

The work has been carried on with the co- 
operation of the city council, the board of 
education, the parent-teacher associations, and 
the schools, and all have worked together for 
the welfare of the children of the community 


SCHEDULING FOR WARTIME EFFICIENCY 


(Concluded from page 41) 


duty in the study halls is not needed; and 
boys and girls are working, learning, and 
studying in a desirable educational atmosphere. 

From our experience it is clear that the 
small high school can have a schedule which 
maintains essential studies and activities and 
at the same time eliminates the so-called 
study hall in which 30 to 50 children waste 
time under the surveillance of a police teacher 





> 
U. S. WAR FILMS 

“Films for America at War” is the title of a 
booklet, prepared under the guidance of a Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education acting 
for the American Council on Education. The 
booklet containing critical evaluation of 114 war- 
related films will supply teachers or leaders of 
adult groups with information on the war effort. 

The films are of three kinds: (1) general in- 
terest films dealing with war production and 
civilian participation in the war effort; (2) films 
on health, nutrition, and first aid; and (3) train- 
ing films 
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MAINTAINING HEALTH STANDARDS IN THE 


NATION'S SCHOOLS 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


School Law 





School-District Government 


The fact that three members of the board of 
education of a county in West Virginia voted as 
a unit on all matters on which the board was 
divided for a period of about nine months was 
not per se evidence of a fraudulent conspiracy on 
the part of those three members which would 
constitute “misconduct” in office, and require 
their removal. West Virginia acts of 1933, Ist 
Ex. Sess. c. 8, art. 5, §32, as amended by the 
acts of 1941, c. 33 Haislip v. White, 22 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 361, W. Va 

4 husband, who as a member of a counts 





board of education in West Virginia cast a deci 
sive vote for the appointment of his wife to a 
position with the board, should have been re 
moved from office under the West Virginia 
statute making unlawful his participation in any 
contract by the board in which he has a direct 
or indirect “pecuniary interest.” West Virginia 
code of 1931, §$ 48 3-1. 48-3-2, 48-3-16, 61 
10-15 Haislip v. White, 22 Southeastern re 
porter 2d 361, W. Va 


School-District Property 
Where the appointment of a war veteran to a 
position of custodian of a school was illegal in 
the first instance for failure to give the appointee 
an examination as to fitness for employment, the 
appointee had no legal right to such a position 
and was subject to removal at will = # 
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const. art. 5, §6 Application of 
N.Y.S. 2d 454, N.Y.Sup. 

The prime purpose of a West Virginia statute, 
making it unlawful for county and district officers 
and teachers and school officials to become 
pecuniarily interested in the proceeds of any 
contract the awarding of which, he may have 
any voice, influence, or control, is to protect the 
public purse, but “public policy” is likewise in 
volved. West Virginia code of 1931, § 61-10-15. 

Haislip v. White, 22 Southeastern reporter 2d 
361, W. Va 
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Teachers 


A county board of education in Ohio, aiter 
having created the position of county superin- 
tendent of schools, could thereafter abolish the 
position and terminate the contract of one hold- 
ing the position upon showing that such action 
was motivated by a reduced school enrollment 
with consequent reduction of school revenues and 
by necessary requirements of economy, and was 
not required to continue the position indefinitely 
~QOhio general code, §§ 7690-1 to 7690-8, 7690- 
6.— State ex rel. Frank v. Meigs County Board 
of Education, 44 Northeastern reporter 2d 455, 
140 Ohio St. 381 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has approved a resolution which clears up some 
troublesome administrative details in connection 
with handling teachers’ absences. A supplemen- 
tary rule provides that if an employee is ill at 
the beginning of the school year, or at the begin- 
ning of the contract, and does not report for 
work, the salary will not begin until the day 
when the employee actually begins her or his 
duties. 

A second rule provides that for illness in the 
immediate family of an employee, a deduction 
will be made of the amount of the substitute’s 
salary, whether or not a substitute is employed 
For any absence in excess of three days of the 
year, a full deduction will be made. 

& Decatur, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a policy to permit the dismissal of teachers in 
accordance with the provisions of the teachers’ 
tenure act. Under the new rule, a teacher will be 
notified 60 days in advance of the date of her 
dismissal. At that time she will be given a reason 
in writing for the discontinuance of her services. 
® Somerset, Ky. The school board is making 
plans for a summer school for teachers, to be 
held next summer in the high school. It will be 
of the conference workshop type with the teach- 
ers working on their individual problems under 
the supervision of members of the university 
faculty. Teachers who attend must pay the usual 
tuition fee. 
® Saugus, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that teachers may marry men in the armed serv- 
ices and retain their teaching positions six months 
after the war ends. 

& School children in 22 states of the nation re 
cently selected names for 22 liberty ships. The list 
contained the names of five teachers who were 
prominent in American public education. They 


are: Lawton B. Evans, founder of the first 
teacher-training school in Georgia; Walter E 
Ranger, commissioner of education in Rhode 


Island for thirty years; Willard Hall, founder of 
public education in Delaware; Woodbridge N 
Ferris, United States senator, but better known 
as an educator; and M. M. Guhin, a South 
Dakota educator 

® Southwick, Mass. The school 
passed a rule that, for the duration of the war, 
a married teacher may retain her position on the 
teaching staff until the close of the school vear in 
which the treaty of peace is signed. After the 
war, the rule against employment of married 
teachers will again be enforced 

® Kansas, Ill. The grade and high school 
boards have voted to waive the marriage clauses 
in the contracts of female teachers for the dura- 
tion of the war. Under the revised rule, teachers 
who have married will be permitted to retain 
their positions 
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THE A.A.S.A. MEETS IN ST. LOUIS 


The American Association of School Administra 
tors will hold its seventy-third annual convention 
in St. Louis, Mo., from February 26 through 
March The registration headquarters and th« 
exhibits will be housed in the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The officers ol the Association have selected as 
the convention theme, “The Role of the Nation's 
Schools in Winning the War and Earning th« 
Peace.” President Homer W. Anderson will presid« 
at the sessions 

The Program 
Friday, February 26 

War on the Home Front A Challenge to 
{merican Education, Peter H. Odegard, Wash 
ington, D. C 


The School’s Contribution to the War Effort, 


William G. Carr, Washington, D. C 
Co-ordinating the War Activities of the Schools, 
Charles H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Saturday, February 27 


Problems of School Finance in Wartime, Alired 
D. Simpson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Demands of the War Upon the Financial Re 
ources of School Districts, Claude \ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teacher Shortage How to Secure and Hold 
Teaching Staffs, George D. Stoddard, Albany, 
N.Y . 

In-Service Education: How to Help Teacher 
in Service Meet War and Postwar Conditions, 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
Kansas City, Mo 

Educating Teachers for What Studies of the 
Teacher Education, Karl W 
Bigelow, American Council on Education, Wash 
ington, D. C 

Education, the Way to Freedom, John A. Sex 
son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif 
Education in the Armed Forces, Francis E 
Spaulding, Colonel, U. S. Army 


Courter, 


schools, 


Commission on 


Sunday, February 28 

The Secondary School of the Future, 
L. Bacon, Evanston Township High 
Evanston, III 

If Ever There Was Cause, Alexander J. Stod 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa 

What Are We Fighting For?, Brig. Gen 
Frederick H. Osborne, Special Service Division 
SOS 


Francis 
School, 


Monday, March 1 

Schools and Manpower, Today and Tomorrow, 
DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

What the War Means to Youth, Mitzi Phillips, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 

Selective Service and Youth, Edmund E. Day 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

Tribute to the Recipient of the American Edu 
cation Award, Elliott C. Spratt, 
Exhibitors 


Associated 


Tuesday, March 2 

Air Conditioning Education, N. L. Engelhardt, 
associate superintendent, New York, N. Y 

The Campus and the Air Age, Capt. Gill Robb 
Wilson, state director of aviation, Trenton, N. J 
Occupational Adjustment and the War, Edwin 
A. Lee, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Reorienting the Secondary School Program, 
Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columb‘a 
University, New York, N. Y 

Education in the Postwar Years, W. Howard 
eh superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 

A number of discussion groups will be held on 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, which will deal 
with problems of transportation, health, physical 
itness programs, personnel policies in wart'me, 
war savings and conservation, schools and civilian 
defense, training in wartime budgets, and planning 
‘or the postwar peace 
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Fresu aNnpD CLEAN is the Armstrong Floor shown here. The design, with its colorful linoleum insets, was conceived by Charles 
Rueger, architect, for a nursery in the Fife School District, Tacoma, Washington. Installed by G. W. Paulson Company. 


OQ DOUBT ABOUT IT—children 

are happier .. . learn more. . . in 
comfortable, attractive surroundings. 
And there’s no easier, more practical 
way to give any schoolroom a new lease 
on life than with a handsome Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floor. 

Smart, colorful—adaptable to almost 
any custom design—this flooring is 
made to last. It’s tough enough to with- 
stand years of traffic. It is comfortable 
and resilient underfoot. And because 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is easy to clean, 
it’s a particularly practical flooring ma- 
terial for those school areas where 
absolute cleanliness is essential. 

Furthermore, if you need a new floor 
now, you'll find this modern material 
immediately available. You still have a 
good range of patterns and colors from 
which to choose, Installation is easy 


and inexpensive. And once it’s installed, 
you can be sure this floor will provide 
lasting service for years to come. 

FoR LOTS OF GOOD IDEAS, and pic- 
tures in full color, write for our free 
booklet. It’s filled with facts and shows 
Armstrong Floors at work in schools 
and other buildings from coast to coast. 
It’s free (outside U.S.A. 404). Just 
write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 2002 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

cellence in war production, has 


™ ‘ been awarded to the workers of 


our Floor Division factory, where much of our 
productive capacity is being used in the man- 
ufacture of munitions and other war materials. 
However, your merchant can still show you Arm- 
strong Floors that are both smart and correct. 
Look for the name Armstrong's on the back. 


The Army-Navy “E,” for ex- 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 
LINOFLOR AND LINOWALL 


\#e 
Custom-Laid or ®) Standard Designs 
i 
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Honoring 
the Men and Women of 
Warren Webster & Co. 


“_. for outstanding achievement 
in producing war equipment” 


On December 12th, 1942, Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
addressed the men and the women of 
Warren Webster & Company in praise 
of their work on war production and 
announced the award of the Army-Navy 
“E” to the Webster Organization. Mr. 
Patterson wrote: 


“This is to inform you that the Army 
and Navy are conferring upon you the 
Army-Navy Production Award for out- 
standing achievement in producing war 
equipment. 


“The award consists of a flag to be 
flown above your plant, and a lapel pin 
which every member of Warren Web- 
ster & Company may wear as the mark 
of an inspiring contribution to the future 
of our country. 


“Your accomplishment during the 
past year has set a high standard of 
practical patriotism, yet the Army and 
Navy are confident that your record in 
the future will raise that standard even 
higher.” 





This badge of honor will be worn 
proudly by every employee of Warren 
Webster & Company. It is a daily re- 
minder that their production at high 
rate and quality is urgently needed for 
Victory . . . production of Ordnance 
materials for our fighting men . . . pro- 
duction of Webster Steam Heating 
Equipment for Army and Navy build- 
ings, war plants, ships and other essen- 
tial uses. 

Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the VacuumSystem ol Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal U. S. Cities 
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HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOLS GEARED TO THE 
WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Highland Park, Mich., 
have been geared to the war effort for the school 
year 1942-43. A health and physical education 
program has been introduced tor all students in 
the junior and senior high schools. The program 
which is adjusted to the needs and abilities of the 
individual student, is conducted three periods per 
week in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, and 
five periods a week in the eleventh and twelith 
grades. A modified athletic program is being 
planned. 

Beginning Latin and French has been discon- 
tinued and an intensified program in mathematics 
is being offered. 

A war biology course is being offered in the 
tenth grade, to include the subjects of health, 
sanitation, first aid, home nursing, and dietetics 
In science, all boys in the eleventh and tweifth 
grades are required to take one course in the pro- 
gram. Included in each program are mathematics, 
history, English, and physical education. 

The junior college is offering a number of ter 
minal courses, together with civilian pilot train 
ing for the army and navy, and short courses 
of a month’s duration of an upgrading or re 
fresher type for enlisted men. 

The elementary schools are emphasizing current 
problems in the economic and social phases ot 
living. This includes consumer conservation edu 
cation and teaching of the American way of life 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS IN THE WAR EFFORT 


The curriculum of the public schools of San 
Diego, Calif., has undergone radical changes in 
recent months due to the war emergency. A pre 
flight aviation course has been estab.ished in the 
high schools, open to junior and senior students. 
Aviation materials have been gathered and pre- 
pared for use in numerous classes from the ele- 
mentary school to junior college. The classes are 
being conducted by a staff of eight teachers 
trained at the near-by universities and in the 
summer school center of the San Diego schools. 

The visual instruction center prepared silhou- 
ettes of various types of planes for use in the 
aviation classes. Besides the silhouettes, the 
schools have been using still films of U. S. and 
foreign planes. The vocational school library pro 
vided teachers with a large amount of books and 
material on aviation and aviation engines. 

Preconstruction aviation classes have been 
established to give information on the aviation 
industry, assembly line production, acquiring of 
special skills, and guidance. 

The schools are offering practical instruction in 
arithmetic from the kindergarten through the 
senior high school. There has been a slight in- 
crease in enrollment in higher mathematics due 
to the stress placed by the army on the need of 
more mathematics. The mathematics committee 
has proposed that all high schools offer a course 
in basic mathematics to all senior high school 
students who have had at least one year of 
algebra. Such a course gives a quick review of 
arithmetic and beginning algebra and can be fol- 
lowed through to plane geometry, advanced 
algebra, and trigonometry. The larger high 
schools will experiment with these courses this 
spring. 

The industrial-arts departments in the s:cond- 
ary schools have provided hundreds of projects, 
resulting in thousands of units of production, in- 
cluding model airplanes for military use, 
stretchers, games and recreational equipment for 
army camps. All industrial-arts courses have been 
revised in the light of military needs and special 
course material has been provided through study 
of army and navy training programs 

The physical-education program has been re 
vised from a play type of activity to supervised 
health and body-building exercises. At the begin 
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ning of every class period there is a period when 
the exercises of the army and navy are given to 
all boys. 

A city-wide Victory Corps Program has beep 
established, under the direction of a Council of 
the Victory Corps, made up of directors from 
each of the senior high schools and students from 
each of the schools. Besides the Council, there jg 
a citizeas’ advisory committee which serves as , 
guidance agency and a source of community 
suggestions. Each senior high school has its owp 
Victory Corps, with its own director and council, 
consisting of the director, the faculty members, 
and the students. Special insignia is furnished by 
the school board. 

Extracurricular activities are being carried op 
where they do not conflict with the transporta- 
tion problems and other war necessities. Added 
emphasis has been given to assembly programs 
such as Navy Day and Pearl Harbor Day. These 
programs have been worked out jointly between 
the high schools of the city and the armed sery. 
ices. The schools have made numerous contribu. 
tions to the war effort, including salvage drives, 
sale of defense stamps, purchase of war bonds, 
Red Cross courses, sewing and knitting for the 
Red Cross, model airplanes, puzzles and games 
for enlisted men, making of bandages, construc. 
tion of stretchers, and sugar and _= gasoline 
rationing. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
® Racine Wis. The school board has approved 
a wartime program for high schools as guidance 
into critical services and occupations, wartime 
citizenship training, physical fitness programs, 
military drill, preflight training in aeronautics, 
and training in science and mathematics. 

Under the program, mathematics courses will 
comprise plane and solid geometry, algebra, and 
trigenometry with special application to war in- 
dustry. In industrial-arts departments there will 
be offered an overview course covering general 
shop practice with emphasis on inspection, layout, 
and blueprint reading. The social studies course 
has been revised to include emphasis on world 
politics and economics and a study of current 
affairs. In science, the preflight aeronautics course 
has been expanded to include biology, physics, 
and chemistry as applied to the war effort. 
®& East St. Louis, Ill. Military drill is being 
offered in the senior high school for boys about 
to enter the armed service. The drill program is 
on a voluntary basis, without guns. 
® Bangor, Me. The high school has expanded 
its courses in mathematics, physics, sciences, radio, 
and physical education and has added a cours 
in preflight aeronautics. 
® Earlington, Ky. A high school victory pro- 
gram has been introduced in the high school with 
the opening of the second semester. 

& Chico, Calif. The board of education has 
completed plans for student assistance in harvest- 
ing next season’s crops. Additional adult courses 
are being offered as a part of the rural war-pro- 
duction training program. The board has given 
its pledge of support to the victory garden activ- 
ities of the school children. Plans have been 
started for courses in farm machinery and meth- 
ods of increased production on farm products 
School gardeners are planning to cultivate ten 
acres of the high school campus in addition to 4 
nine-acre tract which will be planted for truck 
gardening in the spring. 
® Weymouth, Mass. An _ intensified physical 
education program has been inaugurated in the 
high school beginning with the second semester 
The program includes all upper class students 
both boys and girls. 
® Webster, Mass. Military training has been 
made compulsory for boys in the junior and 
senior high schools, with the opening of the new 
semester in February 
> Wausau, Wis. A victory program of prein- 
duction courses for senior students has beem 
started in the high school, with the opening 0! 
the new semester. Among the subjects offered are 
preflight aeronautics, fundamentals of electricity, 
fundamentals of machines, radio, mathematics re 
fresher course, and code and touch typing. 
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MEET YOUR 
FRIENDS HERE 


We'll be here again To Greet You 


E ARE indeed appreciative of the fine acceptance of Hillyard Hi-Quality 

Floor Maintenance and Sanitary Products during the past momentous year. 
We’re looking forward to meeting our many friends among the American 
Association of School Administrators and we hope you will make the Hillyard 
Booth your Headquarters during the Convention. 


* 7 


OW, more than ever before, it is everybody's duty to “make things last 
longer” and we can truthfully say that Hillyard Products have been doing 

just that. . . for over a third of a Century, making all types of floors last 
longer and look better with less maintenance cost. Hillyard Sanitary Products 
greatly contribute to the health, welfare and happiness of thousands of school 
children, teachers and administrators throughout the Nation. . . . To solve any 
maintenance problem just call or wire us for a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer 


.. + he will gladly help and the Consultation is FREE. 


* * * 


A Few Of The Many Hillyard High Quality Products 


& Super SHINE-ALL 
* Super GYM FINISH 
*BRITEN-ZIT 
*RENOVATOR 


ONEX-SEAL * HIL-BRITE WAX 
LIQUID SOAP HILCO Insecticide 
NEUTONE Dressing PINE-O-CIDE 
HIL-TONE Dressing HI-KO Disinfectant 
* HIL-GLO Finish TRACKLESS Dressing ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
* DIAMOND Finish HILLYARD'S VAR BLOX-ODOR 
*x* WOOD PRIMER e*H I LCR ETE % PENETRATING Seal £2! 


+ + + + + 
+ + ee OF 


HILLYARD **The Buy-Word for Maintenance Quality Since 1907°’ 
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more rapidly—and in 
knowledge-absorbing faculties. 
to consider these probiems, 


ARMED FORCES TAUGHT 40% FASTER 


By supplementing usual instruction methods with 
men in our Armed Forces are now 
taught forty percent faster, according to Colonel 
Melvin E. Gillette and other authorities. Similar 
results are also shown in Industry. With the bene- 
fit of long years of pioneering in Visual Education, 
DeVRY will gladly answer any questions you may 
DeVRY Corporation, 1106 
Armitage, Chicago, U.S.A. 


motion pictures 


have on this subject. 






ON THE LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Wherever our Armed Forces may be, 
in tropic heat or arctic cold, our men 
are being trained and entertained 


with dependable DeVRY Equipment. 


The Nation’s great problem of educating millions 
to the new business of War 
servicing it, fighting with it rapidly enough to cat¢h 
up with long-trained Axis forces 
faster, more effective methods. Peace portends new 
demands upon Education. 
be impatient with any but the latest training meth- 
ods. Schools and colleges must expect to teach 
ways that command all 


producing material, 
demanded new, 


Returning students will 


It is not too early 


DeVRY FILMS AVAILABLE 


DeVry Films & Laboratories otfer an ex- 
ceptional source of 16mm Sound and 
Silent Classroom Films. Also a Se_ec- 
tive List of 16mm Sound Recrea- 
tional Films. Write for Free Catalog. 


E+ SOUND EQUIPMENT 





PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Inspected Electrical Equipment, November, 1942 

Paper, 61 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 

This supplement to the May, 1942, list includes equip 
ment intended for use in ordinary locations 
Financial Memorandum of School District No. One, 

Portland, Oregon, June 30, 1942 

Paper, 4 pages. Published by the board of educaticn 
at Portland, Ore 

Contains general information on the finances of the 
school district, on the bonds and sinking fund, on tax 
collections, on short-term notes, on the budget income 
and the debt fund 
Adjusting School Salaries Under Federal Stabilization 

Paper, 34 pages. Bulletin No. 10, November 18, 1942 
Issued by the Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

This report describes the chief types of increases that 
require approval and outlines the procedure to be fol 
lowed by school boards in making salary increases 


The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special 

Levies in Ohio School Districts 

Compiled by W. R. Flesher and T. C. Holy. Paper 
15 pages. Published by the Bureau of Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

This report, the fifteenth of its kind prepared by the 
Bureau of Research, tells the results of bond issues and 
special school levies between January 1 and November 
3, 1942, in cities, exempted villages, and county districts 
rhe report shows that in Ohio school districts 275 school 
levies were submitted, of which 202, or 87.44 per cent, 
were approved. In the same period, 23 school bond issues 
were submitted, of which 15, or 65.22 per cent, were 
approved 


Construction of Private Driveways 

By David M. Beach, Paper, 30 pages. Bulletin No 
272, July, 1937. Published by the [ S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

How to build a driveway, the materials to be used 
the widths for straight and curved drives, and the con 
struction of turning areas and street entrances 
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State School Finance Systems 

Bulletin No. 5, November, 1942. Published by thy 
Research Division of the National Education Associatior 
Washington, D. C 


The bulletin gives emphasis to the more important 
developments which have taken place im recent years 
in the school finance situation throughout the Nation 
The booklet will be helpful lor use in connectior With 
problems arising during the current war period 

NEW BOOKS 


Log and Chart in Spelling 

By Milton C, Potter and Ethel M. Parkinson. Cloth 
149 pages. Published by Mentzer, Bush & ( mpany 
New York, N. ¥ 

This diagnostic and remedial handbook of spelling for 
the secondary schools is based on ten years of study and 
is arranged to meet the needs of the individual student 
The book offers a plan of sustained attack for every 
type of spelling difficulty, without adding to the burdens 
of the teacher. Special lists of words are provided for 
use in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years. Included also 
are rules for spelling, lists of words commonly confused 
in spelling, a spelling guidance chart, abbreviations, pra 
tice in word division, syllables, and use of the dictionary 
Stories of Many Nations 

By Irwin H. Braun and D. Edward Safarjian. Cloth, 
588 pages. Price, $2. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston 
Mass 

This vast collection of short stories from twenty 
nations throughout the world was meticulously selected 
from hundreds studied by the authors and their ow: 
students. For all its comprehensiveness and its unique 
ness, one cannot help but wonder what purpose the 
book will serve for the average high school student 
save, perhaps, to confuse his ethics, understanding, and 
even his appreciation for the contemporary short story 

Vv. S. B 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition 

By Adelle Davis. Cloth, xii-524 pages. Price, $2 
The Macinillan Company, New York, N. ¥ 

Written with a simple directness and a dash of whims 


cality too often lacking in high school textbooks, this 
work on that much-neglected subject nutrition, will 
appeal to high school students seeking to maintain 
beauty through health and to those who will be 
homemakers An important contribution to modern 
knowledge of food and its effects, the text is generous) 
llustrated with case histories, photographs, and cartoons 


=. 5. 8 
Learning to Look at Our World 

By Fern Dorris and M. Virginia Tapp. Cloth, 186 
pages. Price, 96 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York, N. ¥ 

This volume constitutes a delightful introduction 
children to the world in which they live. As a supple 
mentary reader for the third grade, it lays the ground 
work for the formal geography of the fourth grade 

The text is set in large type and liberally illustrated 
It begins by calling the attention of children to their 


immediate environment and then travels from _ schools 
ind home to help them see the gifts of nature. Forests 
ind gardens, birds and flowers, as well as domestic and 
wild animals are shown The pupil is taught about 


weather changes, the growing of food, and the making 
of clothes. They are told about going to school and 
church, shopping, and are given a view of urban as well 
as country life and something about the mode of travel 
Reading Readiness in the First Grade 

By Dr. Harriet Barthelmess Morrison. Paper, 44 pages 
Bulletin No. 5, September, 1942, of the Board of Ed 
cation, New York N \ 

This bulletin has been prepared to assist in laying 
the foundation for reading readiness in the first grade 
It is based upon the experiences of New York City 
teachers and teachers elsewhere 
Military Correspondence 

By George M. Cohen. Paper, 39 pages. 36 cents. The 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Mechanics of Navy Correspondence 

Paper, 32 pages. 36 cents. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York, N. ¥ 
Typing for Radiomen and Telegraphers 

By Harold H. Smith and Harry W. Newman. Papert 
tablet form; 63 pp. 60 cents. The Gregg Publishing Co 
New York, N. Y 

These three timely books are well planned for high 
schools giving preinduction training to boys and girls 
or men and women, who are planning to enlist or to 
work as civilian secretaries in the armed forces. They 
are equally useful for training after induction 

The Army and Navy have their own very specialized 
formalities for correspondence and records together with 


. : ; 
lists of abbreviations far more extensive than any used 
in civilian occupations. With the help of these text 
books, any commercial teachers can prepar students 


efficient service. The typewriting course presents all the 
basic skills together with the specialized typing used 
by radiomen and telegraphers, organized for quick learning 
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You'll Like all 6 
of these Advantages 


brought to You by-- 


Newnes 
“CUT-COST SYSTEM. 





1. Smarter Uniform Designs 4. Lower Production Costs 

2. Greater Working 5. Easier Quicker Installa- 
Conveniences tion 

3. More Quality Features 6. Earlier Deliveries 


Kewaunee, by applying modern designing, engineering and 
manufacturing methods, offers you the sensible way to 
economize on your Laboratory Equipment. There is no 
sacrifice of the famous Kewaunee quality, no cutting down 
on working conveniences. Kewaunee’s new and _ enlarged 
Adrian plant streamlines and speeds up production at every 
step, from wood kilns to finishing rooms. 


Kewaunee Furniture for every Laboratory requirement is nuw 
available in wood using a minimum of critical 
Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


material. 


lf, 
Meunuiced jg. Ce: < 


FURNIT 


LABORATORY 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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P W-182)-a 
SUPERSTRUCT 







wise 
FUME NOOO BASE UNIT 


a” wie 
ORAWER 6 CUPBD. UNIT 





wre 
SINK UNIT 


Illustration above shows how 
Standard Furniture Units are as- 
sembled by the Kewaunee “Cut- 
Cost System.” This Kewaunee 
Laboratory Table No. W-2045 is 
made up of 10 Standard Ke- 
waunee Units. 


Fume Hood No. 
W-1980 for 
Air-Conditioned 
Laboratories. 


_——— 


Instructor's Table 
No. W-1511 































VICTORY! 


In any library today—public, Army, Navy or 
Marine—you'll find serious young men studying 
the science and techniques of war, production and 
civilian defense. You'll find women of all ages 
poring over books on first aid, nutrition, machine 
shop practice, mathematics and motor cars. You'll see 
business and professional men re-reading books on poli- 
tical philosophy, government, history and economics. 
And you'll see new groups of readers from all walks of 
life seeking solace, courage or relaxation in fiction, biog- 
raphy, inspirational and religious works. 


For the Library—always the training camp for democ- 
racy—has become the TRAINING CAMP FOR VIC- 
TORY ... builder of morale, “know how” and the will 
to fight. Librarians have become Staff Officers in a new 
war of Brains and Nerves. We at Gaylords are proud 
that we’re helping to make their jobs easier and more 
effective. 


GAYLORD BROS., IN 


Syracuse, N.Y. &::. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


AND MAKERS OF 


BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND Pr 
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Plenty of Good Blackboard 


At West Point, at Annapolis, and in scores of army and navy training 
centers, the blackboard is the No. 1 aid in the visual education of 
pilots, engineers, gunners, bombadiers and navigators—for in war, as in 
peace, there’s no substitute for the blackboard as a means of illustrating 
important technical material. 


And governmental request that the public schools stress the teaching of 
pre-flight courses means that many a school must examine its blackboard 
critically to determine if it is equipped with enough of the right kind of 
blackboard to do today’s teaching job (perhaps the most important 


teaching job of all) well. 


So... if you find that your present blackboard is inadequate either 


qualitatively or quantitatively . . . tell us your problem . 


.. let our 58 


years experience suggest the most effective and economical answer 


for you. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of: 


HYLOPLATE and STERLING Blackboard, COSTELLO 


“Double Sewed” Erasers, ALPHA Dustless Chalk, and Blackboard Slating. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


LS FB ie BB FB GS eB we 


FORCE ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS 


(Concluded from page 44) 

Since the foregoing was written, the gravity 
of the threat to major business operations of the 
Illinois schools, by reason of the supreme court 
decision placing school election proceedings under 
the Ballot Law instead of under the School Law, 
has become apparent to the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. This organization, representing 
school boards with jurisdiction over about two 
thirds of all the Illinois school children outside 
the city of Chicago, in January asked leave to be 
heard in support of a petition for a rehearing in 
the important ballot case. In a brief of amicus 
curiae it was set up, among other matters, that 
the decision against using ballots on a basis of 


“for or against” instead of “yes or no,” jeopard 
ized the titles to thousands of parcels of school 
land acquired through approval of the people by 
the use of ballots using the banned “for or 
against” propositions. At this writing the final 
decision of the court has not been published 
Illinois is a very backward state in respect to 
school organization. With its 12,000 independent 
school districts (the largest number in the coun 
try), an archaic school law, chronic tax collection 
delinquencies, very great disparity in the ratio of 
ability of the various districts to support educa 
tion, and extreme record for schools supported 
chiefly by the property tax, and a bottom record 
for state through financial 


assistance grants, 


school administration is filled with pitfalls. In the 


circumstances, it is strikingly significant that lay 
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school-board members should band together fo; 
leadership to right technical legal wrongs. There 
could hardly be a better argument for school 
boards, as provided in the Illinois law, to support 
their association by zealous and active member. 
ship than the action just taken by the Illinois 
Association of School Boards on behalf of ajj 
public schools 


———@ - ee 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
approved its 1943 budget calling for a total of 
$1,430,756.32, which is an increase of $76,000 over 
1942. A large part of the increase is attributed to 
the method of paying teachers on the basis of 
52.2 weeks in 1943. 

® Worcester, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $2,955,292 for the school year 
1943, which is a decrease of $13,964 from the 
1942 estimate. The largest amount is $2,828,722 
for salaries. An additional item of $10,195 was 
authorized for the purchase of new equipment 
® Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,114,117 for the school 
year 1943, which is an increase of $10,541 over 
the year 1942. The item of instruction shows a 
decrease of $19,333, although increments totaling 
$13,957 are recommended. For operation of plant, 
an increase of $8,546 has been provided 

& Hartford, Conn. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $3,483,339 for the school 
year 1943-44, which is an increase of $48,799 
over the estimate for 1942-43 


EDUCATORS OPPOSE COLLEGE 
FOR 3-YEAR STUDENT 

The Secondary School Principals Department 
of the National Education Association, in Wash 
ington, has registered its opposition to plans of 
some colleges to admit 17-year-old students for 
one year in college upon completion of three 
years of high school training. 

School administrators have difficulty in under 
standing and accepting this new plan of th 
colleges which is in direct opposition to the long 
established admission policy of higher institutions 
of learning. Several universities and colleges have 
announced plans for admitting to the freshman 
class selected students who have not been grad- 
uated from high school. The invitation is directed 
specifically to students who have completed onh 
the junior year of the regular high school 

Dr. Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, in a statement, declared the policy that 
the senior year of high school instead of the first 
vear of college should be included in the wartim 
educational program for 17 year olds. The Asso 
ciation has recommended that all students in high 
school, or secondary school, not immediately sul 
ject to the provisions ot the selective service act 
remain in high school and qualify for graduation 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 4 Pennsylvania Association of School-Board 


Secretaries, at Harrisburg. Ralph | Joswell, Harrisburg 
secretary 
February 4 Pennsylvania State School Directors’ As 


sociation, at Harrisburg. Preston O. Van Ness, Harrisburg 
secretary 

Minnesota State School Board Ass 
ciation, at St. Paul. John | 
secretary 


February 
Palmer Fergus Falls 
February 17 National School Supplies & Equip 
ment Association, at Chicago, Ill. Lew Parmenter, Chi- 
cago secretary 

February 26—March American Association of Scho 
Administrators, at St. Louis, Mo. W. E. Givens, Wasi 
ngton, D. ¢ secretary 

March 18-19 South Carolina Education Association 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary 
Varch 22-26 North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. G. W. Rosenlot 
Lincoln, Neb 


secretary 


March 24-26 Alabama Education Association, # 
Birminghan Frank L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary 
Varch 4-27. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn 


sylvania, Philadelphia. Dr Reller, Phila 
delphia, secretary 
March 26-27. Western Ohio Superintendents’ Round 


Table, at Dayton. W. I 


Theodore I 


Swaidner, Troy, president 
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Teachers’ Salaries 
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FEDERAL WAGE STABILIZATION AND 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The recent wage stabilization order includes 
teachers salaries and other salaries paid by boards 
of education. Certain definite principles appear to 
have been established and a brief summary is 
offered to assist school boards and administrators 
The interpretations are upon the basis of national 
and state sources of information 

1. All salary increases after October 27, 
must be approved unless exempt 

2. Salaries exempt from the order are 

a) All salaries fixed by the state legislature are 
exempt from federal regulation. Minimum salary 
laws are operative for several educational groups 
and are exempt. 

b) Salary adjustments made by school systems 
with not more than eight employees are exempt, 
viz. rural schools, second-class state graded 
schools, county normal schools, and others. 

c) Increases on a regular salary schedule may 


1942, 


be granted without obtaining permission from 
the Federal Government. 
d) Any bonus normally granted, such as 


bonuses for summer school attendance, etc., does 
not require federal approval if granted in the 
same amount or computed on the same basis as 
in previous years. 

3. In al! cases, it will be necessary to obtain 
federal approval to increase salaries by: (a) 
granting a cost-of-living increase or bonus; (b) 
giving an increase above the amount normally 
granted; (c) an upward revision of an old salary 
schedule; (d) adoption of a new salary schedule 

4. The increases (outside of regular salary ad 
vancements) must not exceed the amount needed 
to correct inequalities, maladjustments, or sub 
standard living conditions 

5. Increases must be considered for the group 
as a whole, rather than by individual 
in determining approval 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
® Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
voted to give increases of 15 per cent to all 
school department employees. The increases went 
into effect January 1, 1943 
® Brockton, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the teaching 
staff. The schedule, which adds $25,000 to the 
1943 pay roll, provides raises for February 1 and 
again on September 1. 
® Greenfield, Mass. The 1943 budget of th 
school board includes a provision for a 15 per 
cent increase in the total pay roll for all school 
employees. The lump sum bonus gives each em 
ployee an increase of $175 from April 1 to the 
end of the school year 
> Medford, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved salary increases for 464 school employees 
ranging from teachers to clerks and janitors. The 
increases, which will cost $92,175 per year, will 
remain in effect for the duration of the war. Full 
time employees will receive $200 more per year, 
and part-time employees will $125 in 
increased wages 
> Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a bonus of $50 for each of the 680 school 
employees, including teachers, janitors, clerks, and 
other employees. The cost of $34,000 will be 
met by a surplus in school department funds 
© Manchester, N. H. The school board has ap 
proved salary increases of $200 for teachers, 
janitors, office clerks, and attendance officers who 
have been receiving less than $3,000 per year 
> Stevens Point, Wis. All contract teachers and 
all regular full-time employees of the school 
board have been given “cost-of-living” bonuses 
ot $10 per month for the remaining months of 
the school year. The bonuses went into 
January 1, 1943 
© Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education, 
upon the suggestion of Supt. Claude Courter, has 
voted to give salary increases of $8 per month to 
2500 school employees. The increases will be effec 


teachers 


receive 


effect 
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TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
. relying upon 


Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 


For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has maintained a 


nation-wide organization of technical men to service their equip- 


ment which they wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of 


efficiency. Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting the 


various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still 


continues to provide essential service for their ventilating equip- 


ment for schools. 


effort, school authorities are asked to call for 
service only when urgently needed and when 


it cannot be supplied from local sources. 





In the interest of our war 





Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Che Herman Nelson Corporation 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


tive during the period from November 1, 
June 30, 1943 

® Danvers, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved salary increases of $100 per year for all 
teachers and janitors. The increases were dated 
back to October 19, 1942 

® Providence, R. I. The school board has 
voted to return the teachers’ salaries to the pre 
depression level, by restoring the last increment 
of a 10 per cent cut imposed in 1932. The in- 
creases will raise the school pay roll to $113,000 
®& Antigo, Wis. The school board has given 
cost-of-living increases of from $40 to $50 to 
teachers, to be paid at the end of the contract 


1942 to 


vear. The yearly cost of the increases will reach 
$3,350 
® Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 


voted increases of $10 per month to 14,000 full 
time school employees receiving less than $5,000 
per year. The increases must be approved by the 
war labor board before they go into effect 


®& The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, in a report issued in August, 1941, deal- 
ing with the power of municipalities to enter into 
labor union contracts, points out that “out of 385 
municipal law officers to whom the Institute's 
questionnaire was forwarded, not one expressed 
an opinion that a collective bargaining agree- 
ment could lawfully be entered into by a munici- 
pality.”” The theory is advanced that by entering 
into such a relationship, the municipality would 
be placing in the hands of the labor union, a 
private organization, the power which cities now 
have of the employment and discharge of muni- 
cipal employees 

® The War Labor Board has ruled that it has 
no power to decide labor disputes involving state 
or municipal agencies and their employees. The 
ruling affects the Minneapolis Men’s Federation 
on salary questions involving the schools. It was 
effective in settling disputes in the cities of New 
York, Newark, and Omaha. 
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Now’s the time to buy 
A WEATHERPROOF WAX 





OR winter weather with its snow, sleet 

and wet shoes, you need a wax on 
your floors that is weatherproof. More- 
over, you need a wax that is tough enough 
to withstand the constant moppings re- 
quired to keep your floors clean. 

Two waxes that meet all demands of 
winter weather are Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall. 

Weatherall, unlike ordinary quick-dry- 
ing waxes, shows no white spots from 
the dripping of water. Neither does it 
wear off the surface when it is mopped. 
For this reason Weatherall is especially 
useful for treating the lower floors or 
entrances of buildings where water and 
snow are tracked in. 

Neo-Shine also is high in water repel- 
lent action. Its unusually high wax con- 
tent makes it go further—last longer. It 


DENVER 


FEDERAL STABILIZATION POLICIES 


(Concluded from page 18) 


justments made by any of the state or local 
agencies. In the light of this experience, which in- 
dicates that statutory budgetary controls are 
operating to keep salary and wage movements of 
state and local agencies within very narrow 
bounds, the Board and the Commissioner have 
determined to make the following changes in 
procedure effective forthwith 

1. In all cases where an adjustment in wages 
or salaries by a state, county or municipal agency 
is necessary to correct maladjustments, inequalities, 
or gross inequities as contemplated by Executive 
Order No. 9250, and would not raise salaries or 
wages above the prevailing level of compensation 
for similar services in the area or community, the 


HUNTINGTON 


is the perfect wax for winter or summer. 
Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for water-resistance, 
coverage or economy—at any price. 


















THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


INDIANA . TORONTO 


adjustments will be deemed approved without the 
necessity of filing certificates for the information 
of the Board or Commissioner. 

2. In all other cases, the state or local agency 
is requested to take the matter up with the Joint 
Committee on Salaries and Wages, Department 
of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. This Com 
mittee, with the approval of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, has been established by the 
Board and the Commissioner, and has been author 
ized to advise state and local agencies in these 
cases whether or not the particular adjustments 
are in accordance with the national stabilization 
policy. While the Committee in the performance 
of its functions will not attempt to exercise any 
legal sanctions, Congress, in the Act of October 2 
1942, clearly intended that all employers and all 


emplovees would be covered by the national 
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stabilization policy, and since millions of public 
employees are engaged in the same kind of work 
as private employees, the duty of public employers 
to conform to that policy is as plain as that of 
private employers. The way in which govern. 
mental agencies have been cooperating with the 
Board and the Commissioner to date indicates 
their desire to discharge that duty to the same 
extent as is required of nongovernmental em. 
ployers. 

In brief then—the moral obligation remains 
for school authorities to observe the federal] 
stabilization policies. Where salary adjustments 
can be made without affecting prevailing rate 
for the area — school boards can go right ahead 
without filing the certificates previously required 
Where serious doubts exist as to advisability of 
salary changes the Joint Committee can be con. 
sulted. Its advice is not mandatory. 

Other detailed interpretations or new policies 
may be issued from time to time. As in the past 
the Research Division will attempt to transmit 
such information promptly to local and state 
leaders 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, 1942, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rockies for 2 
school buildings, at a cost of $658,357. During the 
same period, 12 building projects were reported 
in preliminary stages, to cost $955,620. 

Dodge reported 363 contracts for school and 
college buildings, let during December, in 37 
eastern states. The valuation was $8,920,888 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of December, 1942, sales o/ 
school bonds were reported in the amount of 
$1,659,600. The average interest rate was 2.17 per 
cent. During the same period, short-term paper 
and refunding bonds were sold in the amount 
of $657,412 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


& Portland, Ore. The school board has voted 
to permit its 2000 employees to establish pay-roll 
deductions for hospitalization benefits provided 
that at least 50 per cent of them sign up. 

® Port Huron, Mich. The school board has au- 
thorized the use of “surplus” foodstuffs in the 
school cafeterias. The first shipment consisted of 
butter, flour, grapefruit juice, apples, prunes, 
dehydrated milk, cheese, and pork and beans. 

® Pomona, Calif. The school board has de- 
cided to reduce the number of conventions which 
may be attended by school employees. Attendance 
of vice-principals, supervisors, department heads, 
and special assistants will be permitted only 
when the conference or convention is within com- 
muting distance. Attendance at national conven- 
tions by any employee will be permitted only on 
an individual basis after a consideration of the 
location, circumstances, and merit of the occasion 
® Iron River, Mich. The board of education 
has taken steps to align the schools with the 
nation’s transportation and employment pro- 
gram. To meet a cut of 20 per cent in mileage, 
school buses have been ordered to stop all side 
runs on pickup routes. Children living on these 
runs must meet the buses at designated points on 
the route. 

® Burbank, Calif. The noncestificated _per- 
sonnel of the school system has been given raises 
of $10 per month by the school board. The in- 
creases went into effect December 1 

® Southwick, Mass. The school board has 
passed a new rule under which the board will 
grant the petition of any teacher to remain in 
service after marriage until the end of the war. 
®& Superior, Wis. The school board has an- 
nounced its opposition to the practice of teachers 
working outside of their schoolroom. However 
the board has announced its willingness to let 
teachers work in critical war work or church 
work for not more than eight hours a week 
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CINCINNATI RULES AND REGULATIO 
K x4 On Suward at 50° below x axe The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, . 


has approved new rules and regulations which 


went into effect immediately for the school year school 
1942-43. The rules are as follows: differen: 
1. Absence Any employee who is absent from duty dozen t 
must notify his immediate supervisor at the earliest , 
possible moment. Such notice must be given in advance trial, th 
unless conditions beyond the control of the employee her beir 
make it impossible ‘ ’ 
2 ied No person may at one time hold two teat her 
or more administrative positions, except upon special the teac 
recommendation of the superintendent. The superintendent who ha 
must acquaint the board with the facts pest , 
3. Advertising. Neither the facilities, the staff, nor the lhe pol 
children of the schools shall be employed in any manner himself 


for advertising or otherwise promoting the interests of 
any commercial or other nonschool agency or organiza 


must SU 


tion. Schools may cooperate in furthering the work of the dist 
any nonprofit, community-wide social service agency In th 

4, Athletics The administration of athletics in the 
high schools will be governed by rules established by the tea 
the Board of Control of Athletics and approved by the being r 
superintendent 

5. Commission No employee may purchase entertain does no 
ment, services, or goods for the schools or pupils on a pupil in 
commission basis ° wh? 

6. Contests Contests or other activities involving lor whi 
participation by pupils, sponsored by agencies outside only rec 
the schools, must not be announced, promoted, or per being 
mitted within the schools, unless approved by the super , 
intendent. The superintendent will approve only such occurres 
contests or activities as are of educational value to inflictec 
the pupils 

7. Corporal punishment. Except in most unusual cir State 


cumstances, corporal punishment may be used only as 
a last resort, after other corrective measures have been 
used without success. In all cases, parents must be ad 





vised in advance of the decision to administer such 
punishment and of the reasons for it 


— but looking forward to evening Movies RULES AND REGULATIONS their s¢ 


& Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has Americ; 






adopted a policy for regulating the purchase and tion ful 
In the bleak loneliness of Arctic regions where Enlist Your Projector! use of motion-picture films. Pictures shown dur ald 
fighting men maintain our defenses . . . motion pic- ing regular school hours must be limited to (1) Will Go 
tures are more than a diversion! They are a vital The War Department urges civilian owners of educational films, (2) good literature features, porary, 
link to that far away homeland . As to that world 16 mm. sound projectors to resell them to the makers (3) assembly features All films must be pre sociatio 
of sunshine, trees, friends, and family. They are an who are authorized to pay a reasonable price for : . 
effective foree for counteractin the rigors of viewed and those found unsuitable for school use the ser 
s . acceptable machines which will be recenditioned and ‘ 


“OUTPOST DUTY.” They are making life more are refused for showing 


ceippes evessses. Motion pictures after schoo! hours for the pur classroe 


bearable. 















No wonder officers in Iceland say: “Motion pictures 100°, of Ampro facilities are engaged in the pro- pose ol raising funds, are limited to (1) evening ol the 
are as necessary to the men as rations.” duction of precision war equipment and projectors for programs sponsored by parent teacher asst cla One | 
: education, training and maintenance of morale— tions, and (2) any other purpose for which the of news 
a assuring more efficient projectors than ever when the board's approval has been obtained of edu 
shown here are war is over. Plan for the future by keeping up with Projectors which the board has financed in ee 
typical of those the newest developments in 16 mm. projectors. Write whole or in part may not be used for other than training 
oe m | special today for latest Ampro Catalog! school purposes, unless permission has first been work w 
errices ¢ t . 
servic pve — _— gage - ‘s ) i and di 
oria, » sch ‘ as % , 
= 1 ” re schoo oare la idoptec Anothe 
new rules governing the rental of school property =e 
> 4 . No building may be opened for rental at any associa 
time when it may conflict with educational activi dents, ¢ 
ties. Charges will in each case include the janitor’s their se 
PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT so a gs goer vey essay he school actually 
- : ae jullding wi ye held strictly accountable tor its | : 
‘ , . eB wera. . ; scramb 
2851 N. Western Ave., Chic ago, Hil. use, for maintaining discipline, and will be liable k 
7 — : so : m - ’ for damages sustained by the property. All rooms taken f 
Plan to attend the American Association of School Administrators Convention at St. Louis, must be left in proper order and no room ma} corpora 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 2. A hearty welcome awaits you at Ampro’s exhibit—Booth No. F36 and 38. be used as a playroom without proper supervision prosper 
: of cont 
How To Solve Today’s Pegg 
the ba: 
. 
Tg | Seating Problems— should 
| not to. 
nae —as to price—durability — availability 
’ Brunswick folding chairs meet all of 
9 | laborator s <4 James 
90% of all schoo Y these requirements. They're reasonably i of —_ 
equipment is made by only priced ....they’re made of tough Vir- comptrolle 
H It ginia Oak that will withstand years of : all school 
3 manufacturers—Hamilton, hard usage. Brunswick production One of } 
Kewaunee and Sheldon. All schedules are such that you can be as- teachers 
sured of reasonably prompt delivery. — GEorG 
emg three use Illinois Locks ex- ward of 
Ask today for literature about the en- ber of th 
7 clusively. tire Brunswick line . . . giving prices and — O 
ether necessary information. There's ward of 
no obligation, of course. <4 James 
Ne. 141 the board 
THE ILLINOIS LOCK CO BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. pens 
rs toe ‘4 Willis O. Jones, President =" -" 
s 5” ” INC LE FIRGIN ¢ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS eat 1 wide, 14%" deep LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 
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TO BEAT OR NOT TO BEAT 

(Continued from page 26) 
school taught by one Mizner. Several 
differences arose and Mizner beat her “a 
dozen times” over her shoulder. At the 
trial, the question was raised as to whether 
her being an adult exempted her from the 
teacher’s authority. The court ruled that 
the teacher’s authority ‘‘extends over pupils 
who have attained the age of majority.” 
The point was made that if a pupil presents 
himself at a school seeking instructions he 
must submit to the rules of the school and 
the discipline of the teacher.’* 

In the same case it was asked whether 
the teacher must tell the pupil why he is 
being punished. The court answered, ‘‘It 
does not require the teacher to state to the 
pupil in clear and distinct terms the offense 
for which he or she is being punished. It 
only requires that the pupil as a reasonable 
being, should understand from what 
occurred for what the punishment is 
inflicted.”’ 


State v. Mizner, 45 Ila 248 


(To be concluded in March) 
THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


(Concluded from page 39) 

their schools during this crucial period in 
American education, although the Associa- 
tion fully realizes that many of the teachers 
will do so at a substantial, although tem- 
porary, financial sacrifice, and that the As- 
sociation express its strong conviction that 
the service of competent teachers in the 
classroom is war work and national service 
of the highest order.” 

One of the most significant current items 
of news is the rapid defection of professors 
of education from well-known __teacher- 
training institutions in order to go into 
work which to them seems more important 
and directly associated with the war. 
Another is the attitude of trustees of such 
associations and their professional presi- 
dents, deans, and department heads to lose 
their sense of proportion in the crisis and 
actually advise such men and women to 
scramble for safer jobs. A leaf should be 
taken from the book of big business. Great 
corporations accumulate’ surpluses during 
prosperous times for the express purpose 
of continuing research, expansion, and divi- 
dend policies during leaner years. One of 
the basic needs of the current campaign 
should be to stimulate heads of institutions 
not to capitulate in the emergency. 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


“4 James J. Lee, supply commissioner for the board 
of education of St. Louis, has been appointed as school 
comptroller. He has been given broad powers to scrutiniz 
all school activities involving the expenditure of money 
One of his duties will be the conduct of a survey of 
teachers’ salaries to correct present inequalities 
“4Grorce D. Tescn, chief architect for the Chicago 
board of education. has been elected a corporate mem 
ber of the American Institute of Architects 

<@C. O. Nicxett has been elected president of the 
board of education at Alva, Okla 

“4James A. Catucart has been elected president of 
the board of education at Lake Forest, Ill. Wilson G 
Todd has been appointed a member of the board, to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. Cathcart 

“Mr. L. W. Hurtcuis, director of the Safety Re 
search § Institute New York City, has been appointed 
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Protected 
cautys 







Nature provides the swan with a 
beautiful coat...protected against 
the elements to preserve its beauty 


PYRA-SEAL 


PROTECTS AND BEAUTIFIES WOOD FLOORS 


Pyra-Seal treated floors have that rich, lustrous finish that 
enhances the natural beauty of the wood. . . a cheerful, 
easy-to-clean, economical-to-maintain floor that is unex- 
celled for classrooms, halls and gymnasium traffic. But 
even more important is the fact that Pyra-Seal beauty 
lasts so long. It’s protected beauty . . . Pyra-Seal protects 
your floor investment. 

Pyra-Seal seals the pores in the floors. It protects the entire surface of 
the wood with a hard, lustrous (yet non-slip) finish that does not chip, 


crack or peel. Its sparkling beauty and strong resistance to abrasion 
Approved and recommended and friction makes Pyra-Seal the logical choice for all wood floors. 
a 4 ece _ uec 


by the Maple Flooring Mfrs Write for Catalog. | ull of helpful hints on floor refinishing and 
Assn., National Oak Flooring maintenance. No obligation 

Mfrs. Assn.—specified by lead- 

ing architects 


-VESTAL CHEMICAL LABO 


ay nas 
ST. LOUIS 

chief of the new Education Unit in the Fire Defense > Supt. S. T. Nevetn, of Austin, Minn., has been 
Section of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense re-elected for a three-year term. He has been superin- 
4 Daniret J. McDevirt has been elected president of tendent of schools since 1921 
the school board of Boston, Mass During his long period of service, the enrollment in 
®& Cray Carper has resigned from the school board at the schools has increased 125 per cent, and the teaching 
Eureka. Kans.. to enter the armed forces. He is now a staff has more than doubled. A_ $1,500,000, four-year 
lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Homer V. Gooprn« school-building program was completed in 1940 with the 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Carper assistance of federal grants. A junior college was estab- 
, : : lis 940 by v : : 

> Dr. Lyte L. Morris, superintendent of schools at lished in 1940 by vote of the people 


> Cuartes Etruincton, clerk of the school board at 
Enid, Okla. has left the school field to accept a respon- 
sible government civil service position in Washington 

Mr. Ethington has been appointed as an _ industrial 
specialist in the school and college section of the schools, 
hospital, and institutions branch of governmental division 
of the war production board. His work as an analyst is 
to pass on priority ratings for the schools and colleges 
taken ill shortly after he arrived in Vincennes for a of the United States and the United Nations. He was 


furlough before going to his new station at Camp one of seven men who qualified for the position and he 
Breckenridge, Ky. Col. Eikenberry had been on leave W 


Northport, N. \¥ is a lieutenant in the | S. Naval 
Reserve. Dr. Morris is on leave of absence from his 
school duties for the duration. He has been superintend 
ent of the schools since 1930 

<4 Lr. Cor. Viren L. Etkenperry, formerly § superin 
tendent of schools at Vincennes, Ind., died on December 
26, in the military hospital at George Field. He was 


1s recommended by the National Association of Public 
of absence from his school duties since May. 1942 School Business Officials, of which he is a member. 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





WORLD HISTORY MAPS 

Outstanding in authorship, unique in being the 
first “planned” world history maps, a splendid 
and most timely contribution to vital educational 
and historical material has been made in the 
annowincement of the newly published Weber- 
Costello world history maps. 

Howard D. Anderson, Cornell University; 
Arthur E. R. Boak, University of Michigan; C. 
W. Kiewiet, Cornell University; and Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, Columbia University, and _ recently 
named Ambassador to Spain, are all well-known 
names in higher education and speak with author- 
ity on the supervision and production of this new 
series. Cooperative editorship have produced a 
broad and comprehensive text, not only in the 
basic maps in the series, but also in the numerous 
supplemental and important panels. 

Large, legible maps, with striking color treat- 
ment and comparable scale of miles, together with 
unusual use of related panel maps, make it easy 
for students to acquire the vital information pre- 
sented. Twelve main maps and 85 supplementary 
panels make up the set. 

Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—210. 


FILM RENTAL FACILITIES 

De Vry Films and Laboratories, large distribu- 
tors of 16mm. educational films, have added 
16mm. recreational films to their distribution. 

Now available are some outstanding productions 
of Hollywood studios, featured films carefully 
selected, while made originally for entertainment, 
are worthy of being shown for their cultural and 
educational value. They are well suited to school, 
home, and other nontheatrical audiences 

Rental rates are moderate. 

De Vry Films and Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—211. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 

New and improved models of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures, adaptable to improvement in school- 
room lighting, are depicted in the Wakefield Brass 
Company catalog, “Red Spot Lighting.” 

In addition to general lighting equipment is 
shown a line of damage control lights, automatic 
floating lanterns, blackout shields, and other de- 
vices to aid in combat operations 

The F.W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—212. 


“V" FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 
Despite the fact that critical materials restrict 
manufacture, many features making for quality 
and precision have been built into the “V” Filmo- 
sound 16mm. Projector. It is sturdy, precision 


1 Sy: 7 





New Bell-Howell Filmosound 


built, easy to operate, and contains features essen- 
tial to superb projection and film protection. 

A new sound head of welded sheet metal has 
been substituted for the casting formerly em- 
ployed. Die castings are zinc. A carrying case of 
waterproofed fir provides the extra strength for 
additional weight of substitute materials. A carry- 
ing handle has been provided and a positive latch 
on case door prevents accidental opening. 

Other improvements on the “V” Projector in- 
clude a loud-speaker of efficient construction and 
special treatment of condensors and resistors to 
reduce the effect of humidity. Amplifier tempera- 
tures are lowered as a result of improved sound- 
head ventilation. 

The projector which is available only to the 
armed forces is indicative of better “things to 
come” when peace is restored. 

Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—213. 


FLOOR REPAIR 

Ready mixed “floor patch” that enables repairs 
to be made quickly to ruts and holes and the floor 
used immediately without any time for setting 
or hardening is found in “instantuse.” 

No special skill is required to apply; it can be 
easily done by a handyman or anyone available. 
There is no costly tieup in production, no inter- 
ruptions of busy traffic lanes, shipping platforms, 
or plant floors while the job is being done 

Flexrox Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—214. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Acid-proof pipe and fittings, traps, floor drains, 
floors, laboratory sinks and stands, table troughs 
and tops, and miscellaneous laboratory equipment 
are announced in a new catalog. Dimensions and 
stock sizes are given in detail for each number 

“U. S. Standard” Chemical Stoneware is a 
clean, well-vitrified, and dense-bodied ceramic 
product, made from a select combination of 
thoroughly weathered and scientifically prepared 
clays. No other material is so inert to the action 
of acid, alkali, solvents, and corrosive chemicals 

The United States Stoneware Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—215. 


CHEMICAL COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED 

The J. B. Ford Company, and Michigan Alkali 
Company affiliated with it, have consolidated as 
one company known as Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. The merging of the two companies 
combines in one organization, one of the world’s 
largest distributors of chemicals and the largest 
manufacturer of specialized cleaning materials. 

The consolidation was effected January Ist. 
Mr. E. M. Ford, formerly a director of The J 
B. Ford Company, is president of the merged 
corporation. The consolidation entailed no change 
in ownership or management and was made solely 
in the interest of more efficient operation and 
distribution. 

The J. B. Ford Company was founded in 1898 
and the Michigan Alkali Company was estab- 
lished 52 years ago. 

AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 

Based on the experience gained in the intensive 
training programs of the Army, Navy, Marine, 
and Air Corps, a new service is offered teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators throughout 
the United States, for assistance in determining 
the most suitable audio-visual equipment for 
various teaching purposes. The service is designed 
especially to help in postwar planning so that 
adequate provision may be made in proposed 
new buildings. It is furnished without charge 
or obligation. 


February, 1943 





Ellsworth C. Dent 
RCA Educational Director 


A limited wartime catalog of audio-visual equip- 
ment is now being distributed and is immediately 
available to all interested. It covers master 
control and sound systems, recording equipment, 
projectors, and test equipment, and includes a 
list of available publications. 

“It is easier and far less expensive,” said Mr 
Ellsworth C. Dent, RCA Educational Director, 
“to include adequate initial provision for scientific 
teaching aids, such as radio, sound, motion 
pictures, and recordings, than it is to revise 
building plans later.”” School administrators are 
being encouraged to make their plans far in 
advance and the R.C.A. service is designed to 
assist them 

RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—216. 


PROPER CARE OF WOODWORK 

Forty-eight rules for the care of doors, win- 
dows, and woodwork are presented in a pocket- 
size folder stressing the helps for enhancing and 
preserving the woodwork 

The rules resulting from a wide survey form 
a guide to long-lasting woodwork satisfaction 
Preservative treatment of exterior woodwork by 
the manufacturer will increase resistance to rot- 
ting, staining, fungus growth, etc., necessary next 
only to the lumber itself. 

Ponderosa Pine Woodwork, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—217. 


ANNOUNCE NEW VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 

Educators have discovered that it is possible 
for students to learn more quickly and completely 
through films than through the trial and error 
of shopwork, or by means of the printed page 
alone. Extensive class tryouts have proved that 
the use of a visual learning guide enables a student 
to learn more quickly and accurately and thus 
more efficiently. 

The National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 160 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., has prepared and 
published a series of “visual learning guides” for 
use with U. S. Office of Education Training films 
These guides assist the student to prepare for 
what the film is to teach, furnish him with 4 
permanent record of what the film has taught, 
and provide test and discussion questions to help 
him get the fullest understanding of the subjects 
presented. The guides cover precision measure- 
ment, engine lathe, milling machine, vertical bor- 
ing mill, shaper, radial drill, and many other types 
of machine work 

The guides are in the form of 16mm sound 
motion pictures and sell at the small price ol 
$1.50 per package of 50 
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After the Meeting 
———————_—— 


STORIES FOR SCHOOL SPEECHMAKERS 


When a Meeting Has Been Long and Tiresome 

The colored infantry company had returned 
to camp after a long and tiresome practice 
march and were lined up, all hoping to be 
dismissed and sent to mess and their bunks 

Said the captain: “All you men who are too 
tired for a night march now, step 
two paces.” 

But for one man, the 
forward. 

“What's the matter with you, Johnson?” asked 
the captain. “Do you want to make another 
march ?” 

“No sah, captain,” answered Johnson. “I can't 
march no more tonight. I’se just too dead tired 
even to step forward.” 

Job Well Done 

An army officer who had assigned a group of 
men to a special task found them spending an 
entire afternoon in the woods apparently look- 
ing for something. 

“What are you men looking for?” he asked 

“Well, you see,” said the sergeant, “we 
camouflaged our gun in these woods before we 
stopped for lunch and when we came back for 
it, it was so well hidden that we haven’t been 
able to find it since.” 





forward 


company _ stepped 


When Knowledge Hampers 

A newly employed electrical engineer with 
a northern company came to his immediate 
superior one day with a suggestion that he 
could save great sums through the simplification 
of the electrical power and lighting installations 
in the plant. The superintendent told him to go 
ahead and several days later received plans for 
very much simplified wiring 

“But, you cannot do that,” said the superin 
tendent. “The code forbids that.” 

“What code?” asked the young engineer. 

“Here, read this national electric wiring code,” 
said the superintendent 

The next morning the engineer returned, 
scratching his head. “Don’t that beat hell?” he 
said. ‘‘The more you know, the less you can do.” 


Pre-Pre 

The little girl came back from her first day in 
first grade. Along the way she meet a pleasant 
lady who engaged her in conversation 

“So you're in first grade, are you?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

“How do you like school?” 

The little one looked positively bored 

“It’s beginning,” she said, “to get a little tire 
some. You see, last year I was in kindergarten, 
the year before in pre-school and the year before 
that in pre-pre-school. So really, it’s getting to be 
quite old stuff.” 





Tsk! Tsk! 
“Conjugate the verb ‘swim.’ ” 


Teacher 


Pupil: “Swim, swam, swum.” 
Teacher: “Now conjugate the verb ‘dim.’ ” 
Pupil Dim aw, teacher, mom won't let 


me say that.’ Mich, Education Journal 
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HYGIEIA 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


Made from the highest grade of pure, levigated chalk, 
HYGIEIA Dustless Crayons are entirely free from grit, 
flint or sand particles that will ruin any blackboard. 
HYGIEIA Crayons actually preserve your blackboards and 
keep them in excellent writing condition. 


For clean, white, legible marks, HYGIEIA is unsurpassed 
it erases easily and completely, leaving no ‘‘ghost 
marks” to obscure the next lesson as inferior crayons 


will do. 
For true economy, for greater legibility and to prolong 


the life of your blackboards, use HYGIEIA Dustless 
Crayons. 


SEND FOR THE 
FREE 


BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN! 


Contains valuable 
hints on the care of 
blackboards. 
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Block boards 


Reconditioning 


of Block boards 
Use of chald 


Us of Sight 
Foviny Cholk 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The American Crayon Company 
Dept. A-2, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me Free Copy of Blackboard Bulletin. 
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TEXTBOOKS... Vital in Wartime 


We must have textbooks to train the recruits in our army of 
technical workers and to prepare the pre-induction students in our 
schools. At the same time our standards of education must be main- 
tained, Never before in our history has the need for textbooks been 
as great as it is today. 

And a vital factor in the usefulness of these textbooks is Binders 
Board. For only this tough, dense board provides books with bind- 
ings strong enough to withstand extra hard service . . . to deliver 
the extra long economical life that wartime demands. 

It will pay you to add this clause to all your book orders: 


“Books to-be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34,.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. .-. . . Manchester, Conn. Fandango Mills ...... Millburn, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co.. . . . Monroe, Mich. Fibreboard Products Inc. . San Francisco, Cal. 
The Davey Company. . . . Jersey City, N. J. Shryock Brothers . . .. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Government Wishes 


and the Taxpayers Interests 


are Identical 


when it comes to Making School Textbooks Last Longer 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
Salvage 1 to 3 Years of Book Service 


and 
Save the Books from Discard 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





